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GERMAN LEXICOGRAPHY 


One of the more important fields of Professor Kurrelmeyer’s 
research activities is concerned with German lexicography of the 
14-18 century. Several hundred words not recorded in the Deutsches 
Worterbuch of the Grimms or in any other lexicon have been found 
in non-literary documents of this period. As Kurrelmeyer states in 
Part XI of his ‘Contributions to German Lexicography’ MLN, 
LXI (1946), 315: “The makers of dictionaries as a rule place 
their main stress upon literary and historical monuments, neglecting 
words of a technical and popular scientific nature, in which quite 
a different vocabulary is used, in many cases much closer to the 
speech of the ordinary man.” These works include chronicles of 
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German cities such as Chronik der Stadt Trautenau (Bohmen), 
Chronik der Stadt Iglau (Mdahren), works on military fortifications, 
troop classifications such as J. B. Schreiter’s Examen Fortifi- 
cationum, Strassburg 1676; W. Schildknecht’s Harmonia in Forta- 
littis Construendis, Stettin 1652; J. J. v. Wallhausen’s Archiley 
Kriegskunst, Hanau 1617; J. R. Fiasch’s Kriegs- Ingenieur-Artil- 
lerie- und See-Lexicon, Dresden & Leipzig 1735 ; Georg Schreiber’s 
Biichsen-meister-Discurs, Brieg 1656. Also Sperander’s A la Mode- 
Sprache der Teutschen, Oder Compendienses Hand-lezicon, Niirn- 
berg 1728. Then many words, mostly botanical, not hitherto known, 
from Hieronymus Bock’s New Kreiitter Buch, Strassburg 1539, and 
many other sources such as Correspondence of the Grand Master 
of the Teutonic Order 1420-1449, Urkundenbiicher etc. (See 
Bibliography for a complete listing.) 

Not only has Professor Kurrelmeyer found many words not 
recorded at all, but he has found many more that antedate the 
recorded ones. Literally hundreds of examples are given that 
occur as much as a century or more earlier. The importance of this 
phase of lexicographical work cannot be overemphasized. The 
appearance of a word at a certain time is all too often a clue to 
its provenience. Take for instance the word ‘ Pistole’ which 
Kurrelmeyer has conclusively shown to be of Bohemian origin 
(Czech pistal), and entered the German language during the 
Hussite wars (1421-29), and is not, as some have thought, derived 
from the name of the Italian city ‘ Pistoja,’ where the weapon 
is thought to have originated. Many other similar studies such as 
the one on ‘ Der Posse’ in PMLA 59 (1944), ‘ Hingematte’ MLN, 
‘Kartaune, ‘Dragoon,’ ‘ Weiblichkeit? MIN show Professor 
Kurrelmeyer’s modus operandi in tracking down a word with 
acumen and circumspection which often borders on the phenomenal. 

It has been said of August Fick, the comparative philologist, that 
he has offered more acceptable etymologies in the field of Indo- 
European linguistics than any other man. I believe that Professor 
Kurrelmeyer has brought to light more German words than any 
other man in recent years. To be sure, he has not by the strict 
application of the laws of sound change, as Fick, discovered cognates 
in the various Indo-European languages, but he has done for the 
field of German Lexicography a no less important work. He has 
directed us to a rich mine of veritable treasures of which he has 
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presented us some valuable examples. His name appears often in 
Kluge’s Etymol. Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache, but not often 
enough. There are still many ‘firsts’ for which he has not been 
given adequate credit by the editor. 
Epwarp H. SEHRT 
George Washington University 





DIE MENTELBIBEL 


Seit Pietsch in seiner viel beachteten Schrift Luther und die 
hochdeutsche Schriftsprache 1883 Beispiele dafiir gab, wie die 
deutschen Druckbibeln seit 1465 in einem Zeitraum von weniger 
als 60 Jahren ihr Vokabular revidieren und modernisieren, wie 
also eine Umformung der Bibelsprache an dem Laut- und Formen- 
wandel der 14 Bibeldrucke vor Luther beobachtet werden kann, 
wurde das Bediirfnis empfunden nach einer Neuausgabe der 
kostbaren, seltenen und unhandlichen Friihdrucke. Durch die 
Arbeiten Burdachs, Bahders, Kluges, Ed. Schréders wurde es 
allmahlich deutlich, da8 neben der Lutherbibel die deutschen 
Bibeln v o r Luther fiir die Sprach- wie fiir die Geistesgeschichte 
bedeutsam seien, ja daf erst die genaue Kenntnis der letzteren eine 
genaue Bewertung der Leistung Luthers ermégliche. Um die 
Jahrhundertwende riickten sprachgeschichtliche Probleme in die 
Blickmitte der Germanistik, deren Lésung die Bereitstellung der 
wichtigsten Texte des 15. und friihen 16. Jahrhunderts verlangte. 
Keiner war dabei bedeutsamer als der der deutschen Bibel. Auf 
Antrag des Altmeisters der protestantischen Theologie, Eberhard 
Nestle, wurde ihre Ausgabe dem jugendlichen Doktor der Johns 
Hopkins Universitat, William Kurrelmeyer, anvertraut. 

Die vorbildliche Edition, an die des Herausgeber zwélf Jahre 
wandte, gibt den Text der ersten gedruckten deutschen Bibel, wie 
sie vor 1466 aus der Offizin von Joh. Mentel hervorging; ein 
iiberaus sorgfailtiger Apparat liefert die Varianten der andern 13 
Drucke und einer Anzahl von Handschriften, von denen drei fiir 
die Textgeschichte von Interesse sind; minutidse und in ihren 
Folgerungen fiir die Druckgeschichte weitreichende Beobachtungen 
sowie ein Worterverzeichnis, das den Gang der Wortforschung 
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entscheidend bestimmt hat, vervollstindigen “ Kurrelmeyers Men- 
telbibel.” 

Die Bildung der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache wird immer 
ein Herzstiick der Sprachgeschichte bleiben; wenn sich in den 
letzten dreissig Jahren Anschauungen iiber ihre Genesis geaindert 
haben, wenn wir dariiber belehrt wurden, da& ihre Anfinge, die 
friiher mit dem Reformationswerk in Zusammenhang gebracht 
wurden, bis ins 14. Jahrhundert vorverlegt werden miissen, so 
ist dafiir die gesunde Basis die Mentelbibel und ihre Textgeschichte. 
Womit aber ihr Wert noch nicht voll beschrieben ist. Da ihr 
Wortlaut auf eine Vorlage aus der Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts 
zuriickgeht, triigt sie entscheidend bei zur Geschichte der Eindeut- 
schung der Vulgata, zur Geschichte der Uebersetzungskunst iiber- 
haupt, zur Feststellung des Verhiltnisses zwischen dem heiligen 
Idiom des Latein und dem unterwiirfigen Vulgirdeutsch, das dem 
verehrten Vorbild in syntaktischen Details nacheifert. Da& sich 
das Schrift- und Kunst-deutsch in Anlehnung an das Latein 
gebildet hat, daB der deutsche Satzbau noch heute die Spuren der 
alten Abhingigkeit trigt, steht ausser Zweifel; besonders erbringt 
eine Betrachtung der Mentelbibel den eindeutigen Beweis, da kein 
Text sein Magk so stark hinterlassen hat wie die Vulgata. Der 
Herausgeber eines solchen Werkes sieht sich ungewoéhnlich weit- 
schichtigen Anforderungen gegeniibergestellt ; daf sie erfiillt sind, 
ist das héchste Lob, das die Fachwelt dem fleissigen Schépfer 
der Ausgabe zollen kann. 

Es liegt ja nicht an ihr, sondern ist gerade das frappante Ergeb- 
nis von Studien, die erst durch sie erméglicht wurden, daf sich 
die Zweifel vermehrt haben, ob wirklich von Luthers Verdeutschung 
zu einer der oberdeutschen Druckbibeln Faden laufen und Luther 
mit einer von ihnen vertraut war. Inzwischen bricht sich die 
Erkenntnis Bahn, daB in den ntederdeutschen Bibelversionen 
die Sprache um ganze Grade dem Biirgerdeutsch Luthers niher 
liege als in den 14 oberdeutschen Druckbibeln, deren Urvorlage 
auf ca 1350 anzusetzen und im nordbairischen Gebiet anzusiedeln 
ist, in dem die feudale Welt des Hochmittelalters damals noch 
recht intakt war. Die gehobene Stellung des niedersiichsischen 
Biirgertums findet in seinen Stadtaristokratien stolzen Ausdruck. 
Im Bereich der Hanse und der bliihenden Industriestidte des 
Harzes gab es keine Feudalsprache zu iiberwinden. Von hier gehen 
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sichtbarlich Tendenzen aus, die einer Volksbibel bereits 
vorarbeiteten. 

Die dringlich zu wiinschende Ausgabe der niederdeutschen 
Druckbibeln wiirde die Bedeutung der Mentelbibel nicht beeintrach- 
tigen. Erst dann sihe man das Verhiltnis zwischen beiden mit der 
notigen Klarheit. Ausserdem ist das immense Material, das 
Kurrelmeyer in seiner Ausgabe bereitgestellt hat, noch langst 
nicht ausgeschépft. Den Wortschatz hat E. Gdéssel mit dem des 
Gemeindeutschen des 16. Jahrhunderts verglichen, der Lautstand 
ist hin und wider, besonders von Virgil Moser, verzeichnet worden ; 
Ed. Brodfiihrer hat ihrer Syntax seine Aufmerksamkeit zugewandt ; 
aber Kurrelmeyers feine, héchst alarmierende Beobachtung, da& 
beim Menteldruck neun verschiedene Setzer am Werke waren, die 
sich durch “ Verschiedenheiten in der Orthographie ” auszeichnen, 
ist von der Forschung noch nicht aufgegriffen, obwohl doch eine 
Untersuchung dieser ‘Orthographien’ unsere Kenntnis der 
‘Druckersprache’ Strassburgs um 1460 michtig fdrdern wiirde. 
Wie denn iiberhaupt ein aufmerksamer Leser der Einleitungen 
Kurrelmeyers eine Fiille von Fragen aufgeworfen sieht, zu deren 
Lésung sich die zweite Hilfte des Jahrhunderts hoffentlich gestimmt 
fiihlt. Das grosse Editionswerk wird sicher noch viele Gelehrten- 
Geschlechter beschiftigen. 

ARNO SCHIROKAUER 





WIELAND STUDIES 


The publication in 1913 of William Kurrelmeyer’s study of the 
Doppeldrucke * in their importance for the history of the texts of 
Wieland’s works (a development of material presented as a paper 
at a meeting of the Modern Language Association in 1912), begins 
the series of publications in which Kurrelmeyer subjects to detailed 
and scholarly examination the printings of each separate work of 
Wieland’s. His avowed purpose is the establishing of the original 
readings so fundamental for the history of the text. This careful 


1 William Kurrelmeyer, “ Die Doppeldrucke in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die 
Textgeschichte von Wielands Werken,” Abhandlungen der Kénigl. Preus- 
sichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1913, Phil. Hist. Classe No. 7. 
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scrutinizing of texts was by no means restricted to Wieland’s works. 
The numbers of MLN from 1910? on include a number of articles 
on similar printings of the works of Goethe, Schiller, Klopstock 
and others. It is, however, in connection with the works of Wieland 
and Goethe that Kurrelmeyer has reaped a particularly abundant 
harvest. It is here, also, that he has shown his remarkable per- 
spicacity, the wealth of information which he possesses in this 
most interesting and rewarding field, and his sound scholarship. 
These qualities, recognized not only in America among his col- 
leagues and students, but also in Germany, brought as his signal 
reward the calling of Kurrelmeyer to contribute to the Prussian 
Academy’s publication of Wieland’s collected works. 

The brochure mentioned above is a very carefully developed 
program which indicates the course of Kurrelmeyer’s future investi- 
gations. It gives his classification of the Doppeldrucke and the 
signs by which they can be recognized. It indicates the reasons for 
the origin of such Doppeldrucke and assumes the existence of a 
great many as yet unknown ones. Editors of all future volumes 
of the definitive edition of Wieland’s work would have to consider 
the possible influence of such printings in the preparation of their 
critical texts. 

Kurrelmeyer accounts for the Doppeldrucke as due to the con- 
flicting interests of author and publisher, and chiefly to the errors 
of the typesetter. The author’s interest was in having his works 
reach the hands of his public in the form that he himself had 
created. The typesetter often seems to have had far more to do 
with the text than would be pleasing to the author. This is particu- 
larly true in those cases where the publisher had other printings 
made without informing the author or where the author himself 
displayed no particular interest in the correcting of the various 
printings of his works. The financial advantage of the publisher, 
his eagerness to anticipate printings by his competitors who brought 
out unauthorized printings of works for which he had contracted, 
and for whose publishing rights he was paying, and the nature of 
the contracts made with various authors play an interesting part 
in the history of the Doppeldrucke. 

The increasing number of Doppeldrucke (whose existence had 


* William Kurrelmeyer, “Doppeldrucke von Schiller Jungfrau von 
Orleans,” MIN. xxv, 97 ff.; 131 ff. 
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already been recognized before Kurrelmeyer began these investi- 
gations) shows how the popularity of the classical writers had 
grown and how the demand for their works had increased. It was 
largely the quality and character of Wieland’s works that con- 
tributed to the development of a reading public interested in 
German literary offerings. This popularity in turn explains the 
increasing number of Doppeldrucke. The small editions of the 
earlier works that the publisher ventured to put out had to be 
supplemented later by a number of reprintings. For Musarion, for 
example, there were six, for Die Grazten, as many as eight. 

Author, publisher and typesetter were all involved in the develop- 
ment of the variants of the original printing. Wieland was one of 
the authors most interested in the elegance and accuracy of his 
style, and in seeing that his works reached the public in as correct 
a form as possible. Particularly was this true for the four simul- 
taneous editions issued in 1794 by the Goeschen Press. Both 
publisher and author were especially concerned here to produce the 
most perfect edition possible. For the preparation of the new 
edition Wieland needed the original printing of the earlier texts. 
He was, however, unaware of the number of printings that had 
been made of them. His former publisher, Weidmanns Erben und 
Reich, had ingeniously and shrewdly covered up the fact of these 
reprintings by the device of retaining the original title and original 
form in general. Not only the purchasing public but also the poet 
himself believed that he was in possession of the original printing. 
In making his revision in some instances he was working with one 
of the Doppeldrucke and was perpetuating unawares the errors 
contained in it. 

When the Prussian Academy of Sciences prepared to publish a 
critical edition of Wieland’s works it became essential to establish 
the original text. This program was entrusted to the general 
editorship of Erich Schmidt and Beghard Seuffert and a committee 
of scholars. At the death of Erich Schmidt, Seuffert continued the 
work, publishing in the transactions of the Academy his “ Prole- 
gomena zu einer Wieland-Ausgabe.” * This work included as basic 
the problem of the texts. Before the meeting of the Modern 
Language Association in 1912 Kurrelmeyer presented a paper on 


* Bernhard Seuffert, “ Prolegomena zu einer Wieland-Ausgabe,” Ab- 
handlungen der Kénigl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1908, 
Phil.-Hist. Classe. 
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“The Ausgabe letzter Hand of Wieland’s Works.”* Here he 
revealed the fact that of the octavo edition of the only collected 
edition of Wieland’s works published in his lifetime (the one 
published in Leipzig by G. J. Goeschen from 1794-1811), at least 
three printings could be shown to exist. These spurious reprints 
resemble so closely the genuine edition in their outward form as to 
be indistinguishable from it. Their incorrect and often “ amusing 
readings” have consequently descended in part to the modern 
editions. The work begun here considerably expanded in its scope 
and published by the Prussian Academy with the title of “ Die 
Doppeldrucke in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Textgeschichte von 
Wielands Werken”* is Kurrelmeyer’s next contribution to the 
establishment of a definitive critical text of Wieland. 

In this article he expressed his conviction that the earlier lists 
of spurious printings (Seuffert’s, for example), and those he had 
discovered were not the only ones in existence. A series of articles 
show how correct his assumption as to the number of these printings 
was, and how very successful he had been in following clues that 
led to the location of such material. In these articles he did not 
limit himself to an examination of Wieland texts, but included 
Schiller’s “ Jungfrau von Orleans”® in his investigation of the 
occurrence of Doppeldrucke. He also found the Doppeldrucke very 
important in the history of the texts of Goethe’s works’ and the 
failure to recognize them a source of many errors in the Weimar 
edition itself. 

The first Wieland article in this series came in 1918 (“ Nachtrag 
zur Wieland-Bibliographie ”), and was followed in 1928 by four 
others in rapid succession: “ Die Doppeldrucke der Wieland- 
Ausgabe Letzter Hand,” “ Doppeldrucke von Wielands Deutschem 
Merkur,” “ Neue Wieland-Doppeldrucke,” and “ Doppeldrucke von 
Wielands Auserlesenen Gedichten.” In the introduction to each 
of these articles Kurrelmeyer states anew his original assumption 


* William Kurrelmeyer, “ The Ausgabe letzter Hand of Wieland’s Works,” 
PMLA. XXVIII, VIII. 

5 See note 1. * See note 2. 

7 William Kurrelmeyer, “Die Doppeldrucke der Zweiten Cottaschen 
Ausgabe von Goethes Werken,” MLN. xxx1 (1916), 275 ff.; “ Doppeldrucke 
von Goethes Neuen Schriften, 1792-1800,” MLN. xtvir (1932), 281 ff.; 
“Die Doppeldrucke von Goethes Werken, 1806-1808,” MLN, xxv1 (1911), 
133 ff.; xxvir (1912), 174 ff. 
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and reports the discovery of new printings he has found that 
corroborate it. 

In addition to these articles in the field of textual history 
Kurrelmeyer’s publications include a number of letters, hitherto 
unpublished, which cast light on Wieland’s life and relations to 
his contemporaries. A letter of Bodmer ® paints the young Wieland 
as a second Klopstock; an exchange of letters between Wieland 
and Du Veau ® who was translating Wieland’s Neue Gottergesprache 
into French shows the author as rather inclined to flare up at 
the translator’s comments on his rendering into French of certain 
phrases, but ready to forget his indignation in a short time. A 
letter by Lenz,'° written from Russia to Boie, and a group of four 
letters exchanged by Gleim and his friends—Boie, Zimmermann, 
Rambler, Reich and Voss—give insight into the world of. letters 
in which Wieland was one of the leading figures. 

Kurrelmeyer established Wieland’s authorship of certain verses 
of the Wintermarchen which Max Morris had mistakenly attributed 
to Goethe;** he pointed out some influence of Gil Blas on Don 
Sylvio; he described some contemporary English translations of 
Wieland’s works, including Don Sylvio, that are earlier than those 
listed by Goedeke. In this latter article he proved that the as- 
sumption that the English translations of German works of this 
period came into English by way of the French was not tenable for 
all the works discussed, since the French translation, in some cases, 
was of a later date than the English ones. Another article gives 
a picture of Wieland in a skirmish with a critic in a certain 
journal of Lemgo*? whose opinion of Wieland’s Merkur and of 
his Goldener Spiegel was not very favorable, and who recommended 
that Wieland return to poetry and apply himself diligently to it if 
he wished to acquire literary fame. 


* William Kurrelmeyer, “ Bodmer iiber Klopstock und den jungen Wie- 
land,” MLN. tv (1943), 283 ff. 

* William Kurrelmeyer, “ Wielands Briefwechsel mit Du Veau,” MLN. 
LXIV (1949), 361 ff. 

*° William Kurrelmeyer, “Ein unbekannter Brief Lenzens an Boie,” 
MLN, tvt (1941), 445 ff. 

** William Kurrelmeyer, “Goethe’sche Verse in einer Wieland’schen 
Dichtung?” MLN. xiv (1931), 173 ff. 

** William Kurrelmeyer, “ Wieland und die Lemgoer,” MLN. tur (1938), 
79 ff. 
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These investigations establish Kurrelmeyer as an authority in 
the period of Wieland, in his acquaintance with Wieland himself, 
with his friends, with the influences that determine his works, and 
with the range of his interests (and Wieland’s interests were like 
those of Browning’s lady in The Last Duchess, they went every- 
where). 

The Doppeldrucke had attracted international attention and won 
for him as early as 1913 the distinction of being accorded the honor 
of the publication of “ Die Doppeldrucke ” in the transactions of 
the Prussian Academy. That in itself was a remarkable achievement 
for an American scholar. A still more signal recognition of Kurrel- 
meyer’s scholarship was the opportunity to participate as editor of 
some volumes ** of Wieland’s Gesammelte Schriften, in the final 
edition of Wieland’s works appearing since 1909, published by the 
Prussian Academy. The critical material includes a complete 
accounting of the sources, the variant readings and explanatory 
notes “a priceless set of explanatory notes, which shed honor on 
the scholarship and untiring research of the editor,” according to 
Hatfield.** 

Remembering the interest of Wieland in Italian, French, Greek, 
Roman and English literature, his chameleon-like adjustment to 
the interest of the moment, and the way his writings reflect his 
reading, it is clear that an adequate interpretation of his work 
could be given only by an extraordinarily well informed and tireless 
investigator. Kurrelmeyer possesses the qualities of scholarship 
that fitted him admirably for the task and have won him a place 
among the distinguished names in German literary criticism. To 
have contributed to establishing the critical text of the Academy’s 
edition of one of the greatest German classical writers would 
establish any German scholar at the top of his field:—that is 
Kurrelmeyer’s contribution to Wieland scholarship, and the position 
he won in it. 


EpitH Muriet HArRN 
Agnes Scott College 








*® William Kurrelmeyer (Editor), “ Wielands Gesammelte Schriften,” 
Bd. IX, “Der goldne Spiegel,” “Singspiele” “kleine Dichtungen”; Bd. 
XIV, “ Prosaische Schriften I.”; Bd. XV, “ Prosaische Schriften II,” Berlin, 
1928-1931. 

14 James T. Hatfield, “William Kurrelmeyer, Wielands Gesammelte 
Schriften,” MLN. xtvir (1932), 528. 
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GOETHEAN DOPPELDRUCKE 


Although it is now about a century since the importance of the 
Doppeldrucke, an unauthorized printing by an authorized pub- 
lisher, for text criticism came to be recognized, chiefly through the 
work of Michael Bernays and later Bernhard Seuffert, the generally 
accepted text editions of the authors of the German classical period 
have only to a limited degree taken them into consideration. It is 
thus usually overlooked that the editors of the Sophien Ausgabe 
(Weimar Edition) of Goethe proceeded improperly in making the 
Ausgabe letzter Hand the basis of the edition, departing from its 
reading only when definite proof existed that Goethe had intended 
otherwise. Seuffert alone, in his edition of Werther (volume xIx), 
reversed this principle, taking the reading of the original edition 
except when there was evidence that the author intended a change. 
Unfortunately also the most recent editions, the Hamburger Aus- 
gabe (Trunz) and the Gedenkausgabe (Beutler) persist in taking 
the Weimar Edition and Ausgabe letzter Hand as their authority. 
As far as I can see the editors are unaware of Kurrelmeyer’s work. 
No matter, therefore, what the merits of these editions may be, 
and they are many, neither one can, any more than the Weimar 
Edition, be considered as giving us the final text of Goethe. What 
policy the editors of the Akademie Ausgabe will follow has not 
been stated. The first three volumes of the Westdstliche Divan 
provide no criterion, as the Divan was not published until after 
the second Cotta Edition and no Doppeldrucke have been shown 
to exist. 

The pirated editions, easily recognized as unauthorized, had no 
influence on the text, not so the Doppeldrucke. As Kurrelmeyer 
has shown, Goethe actually used copies of his works, for which he 
had never read proof, as the basis of new editions.’ It is true, for 
the most part the errors that thus crept into the text were minor: 
orthographical and inflectional, but the incorrect readings not 
infrequently affected the sense. A number of these were pointed 
out by Bernays and his results were incorporated in the Weimar 
Edition. Among the many listed by Bernays let it suffice to cite 


21MLN 26 (1911), 133 ff. 
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the senseless Gottergebnen for Gottgegebnen (Iphigenie, line 99) 
and the ludicrous eine sittliche, [herrliche, hochdaugige Spanierin] 
for stattliche (Clavigo, Act 4). In the latter case Goethe must 
have been completely baffled for he deleted the adjective entirely, 
thereby impairing the parallelism with the phrase a few lines farther 
down: mit seiner trippelnden, kleinen, hohlaugigen Franzosin. 
This observation, also, was made by Bernays and yet the Weimar 
editor (R. M. Meyer) did not make the obvious correction. 

It was not until Kurrelmeyer’s articles in MLN, beginning in 
1911, that it became clear how the terms of the contracts Goethe 
made with his publishers, giving them the right of sale of the 
works only for a limited number of years, led them to print an 
insufficient number of copies and to supplement their stock by 
resetting and reprinting as the need arose. After a study of the 
Doppeldrucke of Schiller’s Jungfrau? Kurrelmeyer first examined 
the Cotta edition (A) and proved the existence of two illicit print- 
ings (A? A*) for a number of volumes and clarified the situation. 
The existence of these printings was known, but no sure criteria 
for recognizing them had been discovered. Fresenius had in vol- 
ume 13 of the Weimar Edition assumed that all volumes had been 
reprinted. That this was not the case Kurrelmeyer proved con- 
clusively in a series of articles* in which he gave the evidence for 
recognizing the secret printings of volumes 1-9 of this edition. 

The Neue Schriften 1792-1800 were treated last in an important 
article * that showed in detail how the Doppeldrucke of the first 
six volumes of this edition became the source of errors in all subse- 
quent ones. But not only in these special articles did Kurrelmeyer 
treat the history of Goethe’s text. His reviews contain important 
observations such as that of the three first printings of the Theatra- 
lische Sendung® in which he showed the Weimar Edition text to 
have been printed first in spite of the publisher’s statement that 
the bibliophile edition was the first printing. In his review of 
the 53rd volume of the Weimar Edition® he added a considerable 
number of corrections. 

No one who has not been initiated into the technique of ana- 
lyzing the printed text in search of evidence of illicit reprinting 


2 MLN 25 (1910), 97 ff., 131 ff. 5 MLN 29 (1914), 224 ff. 
MLN 26 (1911), 133 ff. ®*MLN 31 (1916), 63. 
*MLN 47 (1932), 281 ff. 
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can appreciate the vast toil that is involved. As all copies of the 
original editions are mixed, some volumes in the original printing, 
some in Doppeldruck, Kurrelmeyer had to examine scores of copies, 
page by page, line by line. Then came the task of building a logical 
structure, of telling a meaningful story, of weaving the apparently 
barren facts into a texture that was of significance for literary 
criticism. As Roethe once said in reference to his work on the 
Doppeldrucke of Wieland: “Ja, Kurrelmeyer hat sich um uns sehr 
verdient gemacht.” Kurrelmeyer also had the happy faculty of 
presenting the results of these studies to his students in such a way 
that they caught some of his fire. They were infected by his good 
humor, that drew great amusement from these petty publisher’s 
tricks and their results. But more, it was Kurrelmeyer’s human 
and humane appreciation of the conflicts and struggles that lay 
behind all this that gave life to his interpretations. 


TAYLOR STARCK 


Harvard University 





ZWEI UNVEROFFENTLICHTE WIELANDBRIEFE 


Aus einer knappen Besprechung der VIII. und IX. Prolegomena 
zu einer Wieland-Ausgabe, in der Professor William Kurrelmeyer 
Bernhard Seufferts rd. 5600 Nummern umfassende Liste von Wie- 
lands Briefwechsel zwischen 1750 und 1812 den amerikanischen 
Fachgenossen anzeigte (MLN, 64, 574 f.), geht auch hervor, dass 
Seufferts Verzeichnis einstweilen noch ein Corpus Epistolarum 
Wielands ersetzen muss. Gleichzeitig wird an derselben Stelle 
darauf hingewiesen, dass etwa 60 Briefe von und an Wieland in 
amerikanischen, dffentlichen und privaten, Sammlungen vorhanden 
sind. Da Veréffentlichungen bisher ungedruckter Wielandbriefe, 
zu denen Professor Kurrelmeyer selbst verschiedentlich beigetragen 
hat, die Herausgabe von Wielands Gesamtkorrespondenz vorberei- 
ten helfen, sollen nachstehend zwei solcher Briefe aus einer ameri- 
kanischen Bibliothek im Druck wiedergegeben werden. Es handelt 
sich um in der Public Library in Boston aufbewahrte Stiicke, 
deren Veréffentlichung hier von der Bibliotheksverwaltung freund- 
licherweise gestattet wurde. 
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Der zeitlich erste Brief, datiert Weimar, den 10. August 1787, 
wurde von der Bibliothek in Boston, laut Bleistiftvermerk am 
Kopf, im Oktober 1938 zusammen mit anderen Manuskripten 
erworben und gehért zu Wielands nicht allzu umfangreicher und 
weit zerstreuter Korrespondenz mit dem Historiker Johann Wilhelm 
von Archenhol(t)z (1741-1812). Das Verzeichnis Seufferts weist 
2% Briefe der Wieland-Archenholtz-Korrespondenz nach, 15 von 
Wieland und 12 von Archenholtz. Etwa 6 wurden, teilweise unter 
Zusammenziehung zweier Briefe in einen, im Morgenblatt fiir 
gebildete Stinde, Tiibingen 1828 gedruckt. Einige von ihnen 
befanden sich vor Beginn des Zweiten Weltkriegs in der Berliner 
Staatsbibliothek, im Goethe-Schiller-Archiv in Weimar und im 
Schiller National-Museum in Marbach. Die Tatsache, dass die im 
Morgenblatt veréffentlichten oder sonst bei Seuffert verzeichneten 
Briefe dieser Korrespondenz nicht iiber das Jahr 1786 hinausgehen, 
hatte, mit anderen Umstinden, zu der irrigen Annahme beigetragen, 
dass das freundschaftliche Verhaltnis der beiden Manner spiter 
merklich erkaltet sei (s. Friedrich Ruof, Johann Wilhelm von 
Archenholtz etc., Berlin 1915, 26). Auch der zweite hier wieder- 
gegebene Brief wird zeigen, dass diese Vermutung nicht gerecht- 
fertigt ist. 

Im Uebrigen bietet unser Brief an Archenholtz fiir das Ver- 
stindnis kaum Schwierigkeiten. Wielands Dank und seine kritischen 
Bemerkungen beziehen sich auf die 1787 in Leipzig herausgebrachte 
und von 2 Banden in 3 Teilen auf 3 Bande in 5 Teilen vermehrte, 
zweite Ausgabe des Buches England und Italien. Nicht nur der 
Weimarer Bibliothekar Christoph Joseph Jagemann hatte die 1785 
erschienene erste Auflage im Deutschen Museum 1786 heftig 
angegriffen, sondern auch Goethe hat den Teil des Buches iiber 
Italien spiter in der [talientschen Reise (zum 2. Dezember 1786) 
sehr abfallig beurteilt : 

Wie so ein Geschreibe am Ort selbst zusammenschrumpft, eben als wenn 


man das Biichlein auf Kohlen legte, daB es nach und nach braun und 
schwarz wiirde, die Blatter sich kriimmten und in Rauch aufgingen. 


Wie ohne weiteres deutlich, war Wieland gleichfalls keineswegs 
begeistert von dem Werk, befand sich aber in einer etwas schwieri- 
gen Lage. Der Verfasser hatte es ihm gewidmet und in der Vorrede 
betont: “Thre Freundschaft gehért zum Gliick meines Lebens,” 
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ja vielleicht sogar es auf Wielands Anregung hin geschrieben 
(s. Ruof, a.a.O. 14). Jedenfalls traf Wieland das Richtige, wenn 
er beanstandete, dass Archenholtz sein einseitig iibertreibendes Lob 
Englands durch das auf einem recht diisteren Hintergrund gezeich- 
nete, unerfreuliche Bild Italiens noch zu erhéhen versucht hatte. 
Die von Wieland nicht geteilte, ungiinstige Ansicht von dem 
jiingeren Pitt hatte Archenholtz schon in der ersten Ausgabe 
geiussert und in einem kurzen Beitrag zum Teutschen Merkur 
1786 (Juni) noch zu bekraftigen versucht.—Der am Schluss des 
Briefes erwahnte englische Lucian-Uebersetzer John Carr (1732- 
1807) war Leiter einer Elementarschule und veréffentlichte seine 
Lucianiibertragungen zwischen 1773 und 1798 (s. DNB, 1x, 170). 
Der Brief Wielands lautet: 


Weimar den 10ten August 1787. 


Allzulange, mein liebster Archenholz, bin ich Ihnen meinen Dank fiir das 
giitige Geschencke, das Sie mir mit der neuen Ausgabe Ihres England und 
Italien haben machen wollen, schuldig geblieben: aber lieber will ich dieser 
anscheinenden VernachlaSigung wegen um Ihre alte u. gewohnte Nachsicht 
bitten als Sie mit einem langen Catalogus der entschuldigenden Umstinde 
ennuyieren. 

Ihr besagtes Werk wird, was England betrift, immer eine meiner Lieb- 
lingslectiiren bleiben, und der Fleifé den Sie dieser neuen Ausgabe gewidmet 
haben, wird ihnen den ausgebreiteten und eclatanten Beyfall, womit die 
erste aufgenommen wurde, unfehlbar auf immer bestittigen. Ich kann nicht 
finden, da& Sie partheyisch fiir England und mit Gift und Galle gegen 
Italien geschrieben haben sollten, wie Jagemannus noster sich nicht ausreden 
laGBen will : aber unliugbar ist u. bleibt es doch, da& die Briefe iiber 
England con amore, und die iiber Italien in der entgegengesezten Stimmung, 
die aus einer immerwihrenden und vielleicht unvorsezlichen Vergleichung 
des leztern mit dem ersten entstand, geschrieben sind. Ich glaube daher 
auch, daf Sie, wenn Sie in einer andern Gemiithsstimmung gewesen wiren, 
von den Englindern viel mehr Béses und und von den Italienern manches 
Gute, das Sie nicht gesagt, hitten sagen kénnen. Aber was geht dies den 
Leser an, wenn nur das Gute und Buse, so Sie wiirklich gesagt haben, wahr, 
und nirgends iibertrieben, verschénert oder verstellt, u. absichtlich in ein 
giinstiges oder nachtheiliges Licht gesezt ist? Mich diinkt nicht, da6B Ihnen 
etwas dergleichen mit Recht vorgeworfen [werden] kénne; aber mit 
volistandiger Sachkenntnis kénnte ich doch blo& alsdann hieriiber urtheilen, 
wenn ich einige Jahre selbst in England u. Italien gelebt hitte. Was ich 
mir indefen nicht verbergen kann u. auch Ihnen nicht verbergen will, ist, 
da& Sie iiber irgend einen Interessanten Gegenstand nicht leicht anders als 
leidenschaftlich schreiben kiénnen, und da& Sie dann u. wann in Materien, 
die ihrer Natur nach auGerst verwickelt u. problematisch sind, die also 
von sehr vielen Seiten angesehen und von einem Sterblichen ohne die Gabe 
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der Weifagung schwehrlich vor der Hand ginzlich entschieden werden 
kénnen, etwas rasch und einseitig zu entscheiden scheinen. Zweifeln, m. 1. 
Freund, scheint iiberhaupt nicht Ihre Sache zu seyn; Sie nehmen immer 
Parthey, pro oder contra und so haben Sie auch wie es scheint, Parthey 
gegen den armen Pitt jr. und seinen Handlungstractat u. s. w. genommen, 
aber mit einer Hitze, die jedem gleichgiiltigen Leser auffallt, und Ihren 
Griinden mehr an Gewicht nimmt als zulegt. In den Briefen iiber Italien 
ist mir bey diesmaliger Durchlesung nichts aufgefallen als die Beybe- 
haltung und hinzugefiigte Apologie der so erstaunlich choquanten u. 
natiirlicherweise alles was Sardinische Uniform triigt beleidigenden Stelle, 
deren (mit Ihrer Erlaubnis) ein wenig spitzfiindige und nicht Stich 
haltende Rechtfertigung Ihnen in den Augen der Leser ein Air von Recht- 
haberey giebt, und Ihnen also einen Tadel zuzieht, welchem ich meinen 
Freund nicht gerne ausgesezt sehe. Uber die nochmals abgedrukte Apologie 
gegen Jagemann habe ich nur Eins zu sagen: Ihre Sache ist durch die 
vielen Persénlichkeiten und retorsionen nicht beBer worden: hiatten Sie 
wenigstens nur bey diesem zweyten Abdruk, alles Anziigliche weggestrichen, 
und unserm Champion Italiens ohne allen Spott, ohne alle Bitterkeit, im 
bloBen Ton des kaltbliitigen Weltmanns geantwortet, so hitten Sie alle 
Ihre Leser auf ihrer Seite gehabt, und die Sache hitte in wenigen Blittern 
zu Ihrer Ehre abgethan werden kiénnen: Doch, verzeyhen Sie, 1. Archenholz, 
da& ich so ungebeten die Rolle Ihres GewiBens mit Ihnen spiele—und nun 
von was anderm. 

Mein Lucian hat guten Fortgang, und der Anfang mit dem Druck ist ge- 
macht; auf kiinftige Ostern, aber nicht eher, werden wenigstens 2. Binde 
davon zugleich erscheinen. Ich weif nicht ob Ihnen ein gewiBer Englander, 
nahmens Carr, bekannt ist, der einige Lucianische Werke unter dem Titel 
Dialogues of Lucian iibersezt hat, wovon das 3te Volume in diesem Jahr 
erschienen ist. Der Mensch giebt sich ein so sonderbares Air dabey, dab 
ich sehr begierig bin zu wifen, wer er seyn mag, und Sie kénnten mich 
durch einige Nachricht von seiner werthen Person sehr verbinden. Er thut 
als ob er zu gut sey einen Autor wie Lucian zu iibersetzen, und entschuldigt 
sich damit, da& er nur dann u. wann einen verlohrnen Abend zu dieser 
Arbeit angewandt habe, weil sie ihm leicht genug vorgekommen, um von 
wichtigern Geschiften dabey auszuruhen. Sie kénnen denken, wie ein 
Bursche, der sich soleche Airs giebt, seinen Autor behandelt.—Ich werde 
unterbrochen u. mu etwas briisk mit einer herzlichen Umarmung u. der 
Versicherung schlieBen, da& ich immer der Ihrige seyn werde. 


Wieland. 


[Oktavblitter, 1144 x 1914 cm; Wasserzeichen nicht bestimmbar.] 


Der zweite hier zum ersten Mal abgedruckte Brief Wielands, 
datiert OfBmanstitt, den 30. October (17)97, ist ein Stiick aus 
einer Sammlung von Manuskripten und Autographen, die der von 
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1878-90 als Bibliothekar amtierende Mellen Chamberlain 1893 
der Bostoner Bibliothek vermachte (s. Horace G. Wadlin, The 
Public Library of the City of Boston. A History. 1911, 152). Er 
befindet sich also seit 60 Jahren in der Bibliothek und gehort 
zu Wielands umfangreicher, ebenfalls zum Teil schon verdffent- 
lichter Korrespondenz mit einem seiner Schwiegersdhne, dem erst 
in Jena dann in Kiel lehrenden Philosophieprofessor Karl Leon- 
hard Reinhold (1758-1823). Auf Seufferts Liste, die auch diesen 
Brief mit dem jetzigen Fundort auffiihrt, wird hier summarisch 
verwiesen. In der Hauptsache beschaftigt er sich mit einem, mit 
Wielands Tiitigkeit als Herausgeber des Teutschen Merkur in 
Verbindung stehenden Vorgang, der einerseits einen weiteren 
Aufschluss iiber Wielands Beziehungen zu Archenholtz bringt, trotz 
des zehn Jahre spiter liegenden Datums und des nicht zu Archen- 
holtz? Kreis gehérenden Adressaten, und andererseits ein fiir 
amerikanische Leser besonders interessantes, geschichtliches Ereig- 
nis betrifft. 

Die fragliche Begebenheit war die im letzten Jahrzehnt des 18. 
Jahrhunderts in Europa, besonders in Deutschland, vielbesprochene 
Gefangensetzung des franzésischen Generals Marquis de Lafayette, 
der mit seinen Adjutanten, Bureau de Pusy und Latour-Maubourg, 
seit seiner Flucht vor dem Pariser Terror im August 1792, zuerst 
in Magdeburg, und dann auch mit seiner Frau in Olmiitz, von 
der oesterreichischen Regierung in strenger Staatshaft gehalten 
wurde. Im ausseroesterreichischen Deutschland waren es vor allem 
Archenholtz in seiner Zeitschrift Minerva und August von Hennings 
im Genius der Zeit, die sich leidenschaftlich fiir die Freilassung 
des durch seine Teilnahme am amerikanischen Revolutionskrieg als 
Freiheitshelden verehrten Generals einsetzten. Schliesslich beauf- 
tragte die oesterreichische Regierung den friiher fiir ihn tatigen, 
jetzt mit Archenholtz verfeindeten Dichter und Gelegenheits- 
Journalisten, Lorenz Leopold Haschka, eine das Verhalten Oester- 
reichs verteidigende Schrift zu verfassen, die gedruckt allen Jour- 
nalen, und auch Wieland in seiner Eigenschaft als Herausgeber 
des Merkur, zuging. Der in solchen Angelegenheiten recht vor- 
sichtige, am liebsten ausweichende Wieland versuchte, so gut er 
konnte sich aus der Sache zu ziehen. Es ist jedoch keineswegs 
richtig, dass er dabei “in den Chor der Feinde von Archenholtz 
einstimmte ” (Ruof, a.a.0., S. 65). 
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Wieland betonte vielmehr in der im Augustheft des Merkur 1797 
gebrachten Anzeige von Haschkas Pamphlet Zuverlassige Nachricht 
von der Behandlung Lafayettes und seiner Familie im Verhafte 
in Olmiitz, dass Archenholtz und Hennings ihre Angriffe, besonders 
auch gegen den Festungskommandanten, Freiherrn von Schroder, 
sicherlich und durchaus bona fide ausgefiihrt haitten. Die Redlich- 
keit dieser “ edelgesinnten und verdienstvollen Minner” sei ihm 
in keinem Augenblick verdichtig gewesen, und er hege nach wie 
vor “ Achtung und Freundschaft ” fiir sie. Alles zum Verstandnis 
des Briefes noch notwendige Weitere ergibt sich hiernach von 
selbst, jedoch verdient hervorgehoben zu werden, dass die von 
Wieland in dem Brief an Reinhold gegebenen Zitate aus seinem 
im Novemberstiick des Merkur abgedruckten “ Vorbericht nebst 
Zusitzen zu dem Schreiben Lafayettes und seiner Freunde” trotz 
der Anfiihrungszeichen keineswegs wortlich sind, sondern sich 
vielfach von dem gedruckten Text unterscheiden. Ubrigens hatte 
Lafayette in seiner Declaration an den Marquis de Chasteller, 
datiert Olmiitz, den 26. Juli 1797, also vor seiner Freilassung, 
versichert, er werde “nach seiner Freilassung unmittelbar nach 
Amerika abgehen,” diese Erkliarung dann aber wieder zuriickge- 
zogen, fiir den Fall, dass die Zusage zur Bedingung der Freilassung 
gemacht wiirde.—Der hauptsichlich als Verfasser des patriotischen 
Liedes “ Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser ” bekanntgewordene Lorenz 
Leopold Haschka (1749-1827) hat in seiner politischen Haltung 
und Titigkeit eine sehr verschiedene Beurteilung erfahren. 
Urspriinglich Jesuit war er eine Zeit lang begeisterter Anhanger 
des Josephinismus und wandte sich unter Kaiser Leopold II. der 
Reaktion zu, sodass man ihn oft zu den schlimmsten Dunkelmin- 
nern zihlte (iiber ihn s. u.a. Robert Keil, Wiener Freunde 1784- 
1808, Wien 1883, S. 28 ff., u. die bekannten biogr. Werke v. 
Wurzbach, Kosch u. ADB.; ferner die neuerdings hsg. Tagebiicher 
u. Briefe Friedrich Miinters). 

Auch der letzte Teil des Briefes erfordert keine eingehenden 
Erlauterungen. Die in ihm kurz beriihrten Familienangelegen- 
heiten sind aus den Wielandbiographien bekannt, zugleich bringt 
er einen Beweis fiir die Fortdauer einer herzlichen Verbindung 
zwischen Wieland und Reinhold, die fiir diese Jahre gelegentlich in 
Zweifel gezogen worden ist (s. B. Seuffert im Anzeiger f. dt. 
Altert., 13 (1897), 281, 279 iiber die Abkiihlung des Freundschafts- 
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verhaltnisses zu Baggesen, die Wielands Nachschrift andeutet). 
Der Brief selbst lautet: 


[Prol. 3976. 1797. 10. 30.] 


OBmanstitt den 30. Octob. 97. 
Mein theurester Sohn, 


Ich kann den Merkur nicht nach Hamburg u. Kiel abgehen lassen, ohne 
ihm wenigstens ein Paar Zeilen an Sie mit zu geben, da eine unvorsehene 
Arbeit, die keinen Aufschub leidet, sich der Zeit bemichtigt hat, die ich 
dazu bestimmt hatte, mich iiber verschiedene Gegenstinde umstindlicher 
mit Ihnen zu unterhalten. Sie erinnern Sich ohne Zweifel der Anzeige, die 
ich im 8ten Stiick (August) des T. Merk. d. J. von einem so genannten 
officiellen Bericht iiber die Behandlung La Fayette’s etc. in Olmiitz zu 
machen, von Hrn. Leop. Haschka gedrungen worden war, da ich mich 
derselben ohne den Verdacht einer besondren Partheylichkeit und eines 
bésen Willens gegen meinen Kaiser u. Herrn auf mich zu laden, nicht 
entziehen konnte. Ich weifé, da&B man mit der Art, wie ich mich in dieser 
Anzeige ausdriickte, weder in Niedersachen u. in Hollstein, noch in Wien 
zufrieden war; ich lieB mich aber, im Bewustseyn der Richtigkeit meiner 
Gesinnung u. Absicht, nicht dadurch anfechten, und sah dem, was erfolgen 
wiirde wenn La Fayette wieder freyen Mund erhalten hatte, ruhig entgegen. 
Vor ein Paar Tagen erhalte ich eine in sehr verbindlichen Ausdriicken 
abgefaBte Zuschrift, unterzeichnet von La Fayette, Latour-Maubourg u. 
Bureaux-Pusy, dd. Altona 9. 8bre. worin sie, dem von mir geiiusserten 
Wunsch, 


“da& sie bald in den Stand gesetzt werden méchten 
als Zeugen gegen die (Vermége des officiellen Berichts 
des Feldzeugmeisters von Schréder) grundlosen Erzihlungen, 
womit das Publicum bisher in Absicht ihrer 
getiuscht worden, aufzutreten,” 


zu folge, jedoch ohne sich in einige Umstindlichkeit einzulassen, den von 
Haschka mit soviel Insolenz u. Unverschimtheit publicierten officiellen 
Bericht in s. meisten u. wesentlichen Punkten fiir falsch, die von den Hrn. 
Archenholz u. Henning hingegen, in ihren bekannten Zeitschriften gege- 
benen Nachrichten von der Behandlung des Generals La F. u. seiner Freunde 
fiir durchaus wahr erkliren, mit Bitte, daf& ich diese ihre Erklirung 
éffentlich bekannt machen miéchte. 

Ich habe daher, um diesem ihrem gerechten u. dringenden Ausuchen so- 
gleich im Novemberstiick des Merk. (welches grofen Theils schon abgedruckt 
ist) ein Geniige zu thun, seit gestern mich damit beschiftigt, nach einer 
Einleitung, worin ich mich iiber meine im August d. J. gemachte Anzeige 
niher vernehmen lasse, und am Schlu& derselben den Wienern ein Wort ins 
Ohr sage, nicht nur das an mich gerichtete Schreiben, sondern auch noch 
eine, neues Licht iiber dessen Inhalt verbreitende Declaration des General 
La Fayette an den Marq. de Chasteller etc. etc. aus No. 15. des Journal de 
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Paris von diesem Monat, fiir den Merkur abzuschreiben u. zu iibersetzen. 
Ich begniige mich, da das Novemberstiick doch spiter als der zufallig 
diesmahl sehr verspiitete October in Ihre Hinde kommen wird, Ihnen nur 
die letzten Zeilen meines Vorberichts hier abzuschreiben. 


“Ich nehme um so weniger Anstand dieses Schreiben bekannt zu machen, 
da zwey Pflichten hier zusammenkommen, die mich gleich stark dazu 
verbinden: die Pflicht der Unpartheylichkeit und Gerechtigkeit gegen zwey 
unschuldig angeklagte und schwer beleidigte achtungswiirdige Schriftsteller, 
und die nicht weniger heilige Pflicht, so viel an mir ist, als Herausgeber 
eines Journals, das schon seit 24 Jahren im Besitz ist gemeinniitzige Wahr- 
heiten in Umlauf bringen zu helfen, wenigstens die Méglichkeit zu versuchen, 
ob dieses merkwiirdige Aktenstiick vor die Augen eines Monarchen kommen 
kénnte, dessen Weltgepriesne Gerechtigkeitsliebe und Giite des Herzens 
keinen Augenblick zu zweifeln erlaubt, da& Ihm jeder Lichtstrahl angenehm 
seyn werde, den die Wahrheit in das sichtbare Dunkel dieser leidigen Sache 
fallen 1aBt.” 


Ich denke, dieser Epilogus galeatus werde die Herren, die in dieser darkness 
visible bisher operiert haben, ein wenig in Respekt erhalten, und zugleich 
diejenigen Wiener-Seigneurs, die mit meiner Anzeige nicht zufrieden waren, 
auf bessere Gedanken von mir bringen. 

Was Sie mir, liebster Reinhold, von dem manichfaltigen Hauskreuz, das 
Ihre liebe Familie diesen Sommer iiber betroffen, besonders von Ihren 
eigenen kérperlichen Leiden und der Riickkehr Ihres « lten so beschwerlichen 
u. schmerzhaften Ubels im Unterleibe schreiben, sind sehr bittre Wermuth- 
stropfen, die der Himmel in den Freudenbecher, woraus er uns diese Zeit 
her trinkte, fallen 1a6t. Méchten Sie uns doch so bald als méglich (wire 
es auch nur in wenigen Zeilen von Ihnen selbst oder von Sofien) durch eine 
tréstliche Bestittigung unsrer Hoffnung, da& Sie Sich wieder ganz wohl u. 
hergestellt befinden, aus aller Unruhe reissen kénnen! 

Ludwig ist nun seit 14 Tagen in Jena u. ein Commensal des Artztes, D. 
Hufeland. Ich bin nicht ohne alle Unruhe seinetwegen; indessen will ich 
das Beste hoffen und erwarten. Wir haben, leider! so wenig Beriihrungs- 
punkte, da& ich gern glauben will, er werde besser ausfallen, als ich zu- 
weilen besorgen mu6, vielleicht blo6 weil er sich mir zu wenig nihert, oder 
mir, wiewohl sua culpa, in einer schiefen Richtung nicht zu seinem Vortheil 
erscheint, 

Aus dem Gefinerschen Hause erhalte ich fleissig sehr erwiinschte Nach- 
richten. Lotte ist eine ausgemachte Ziircherin worden, macht ihren braven 
Mann gliicklich, und ist es selbst durch ihn u. ihre Kleine Méni. 

Was Sie mir, 1. S. von Ihrer unter der Feder habenden Darstellung des 
Fichtischen Systems, oder vielmehr der Fichtischen kiinstlichen Denk- 
methode vorliufig melden, schiirft meine Ungeduld diese Blatter bald zu 
lesen zu bekommen. Sie allein kénnen mich iiber solche Dinge ins Klare 
bringen, wenn es anders miglich ist, eine Philosophie, die von Ich u. Nicht 
Ich ausgeht, noch in meinen 64jahrigen Dichterkopf zu bringen. 

Sie erweisen mir eine wahre Gefilligkeit, wenn Sie mir fiir die bewuSten 
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250 rth. Ld’or noch bis zu Ostern 98 Frist geben. Ich habe in diesem Jahr 
Summa Summarum schon iiber 17000 rth. baar ausgezahlt, und die taglichen 
Ausgaben, die ein neuerworbnes, aber vieler Verbesserungen bediirftiges Gut 
verursacht, nehmen noch lange kein Ende. Dafiir hoffe ich aber auch 
dereinst Freude daran zu erleben, und Sie, Mein theurer Sohn und Ihr 
liebes Weibchen zu Augenzeugen davon machen zu kénnen. Indessen leben 
Sie wohl, et valetudinem tuam diligenter cura! Wir alle umarmen Sie, 
unsre Sofie, u. Ihre 1. Kinder siimtl. mit inniger Liebe u. tausend Se- 
genswiinschen. Ewig ganz der Ihrige 
Wieland. 


[Zusatz am linken Rand der letzten Seite] 


Baggesen soll, wohlgetréstet, wieder auf Freyers FiiBen gehen, aber erklart 
haben, da& er blo&B Geld heurathen wolle. 


{Oktavblaitter, 1144 x19 em; Wasserzeichen nicht bestimmbar]. 


HEINRICH SCHNEIDER 
Harvard University 





FRUHMITTELHOCHDEUTSCHE FUNDE 


1. Gereimte Gebetsanweisungen fiir Psalter und Laudes. 


Auf der Suche nach deutschen Handschriftenfragmenten stieB 
ich in der Staatlichen Bibliothek in Bamberg auf ein Pergament- 
blatt, das—wegen einer ungewohnlich schénen Initiale auf Karton 
aufgezogen—in einer grofen Sammelmappe ge- und verborgen 
war. Hs hat die Signatur IQa2. Wie die Schriftziige und die 
kiinstlerische Gestaltung der Initiale in gleicher Weise erkennen 
lassen, wurde es in der ersten Hilfte (vielleicht sogar noch im 
ersten Viertel) des 13. Jahrhunderts geschrieben. Das Blatt ist 
18 cm hoch und 12 em breit, die Rander sind breit, sodaB das edle 
Pergament voll zur Geltung kommt. Die obere Halfte der Vorder- 
seite wird durch die fast quadratische Initiale, ein Q (11,4 cm X 
11,6 cm), eingenommen, auf der unteren stehen nur noch 6 Zeilen 
Text; auf der Riickseite stehen 15 Zeilen (Schriftspiegel 14 
11 cm), der Raum darunter, fast ein Drittel der Seite, ist leer. Im 
Text zieren den Beginn jedes Satzes kleinere Initialen, die abwech- 
selnd violett und rot ausgefiihrt sind. Die grofe Initiale zeigt 
tippig verschlungene Ranken in Rot, Braun, Violett und Orange 
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auf Goldgrund. Das Schweifchen des Q ist ein Drache, dessen 
Schwanzende rechts und dessen Rachen, einer Wolfsschnauze 
iihnlich, von links unten zuriickgewendet gegen die Rundung des 
Q gerichtet ist. 

Der lateinische Text bietet den 51. Psalm (Qui potens es 
[in] iniquitate). Rechts auf dem breiten Rande neben der Q- 
Initiale steht, vielleicht von derselben, jedenfalls einer gleichzeitigen 
Hand in etwas kleinerer, gleichfalls sorgfaltiger Buchschrift fol- 
gende deutsche Eintragung: 

Den sprich daz dir 
got uer lihe dines 
sinnes daz du im 
mit trwen wider 
antuurtest sine 
cunst di er dir gap 
do er dir die sel be 
ualch. 


(Diesen [Psalm] sprich, damit dir Gott des Sinnes verleihe, da&B du ihm 
mit Treuen seine Kunst iiberantwortest, die er dir gab, als er dir die Seele 
anbefahl ”’). 


Dieses Fragment ist also nicht allein wegen der kunstvollen 
Initiale, sondern auch um seiner deutschen Beischrift willen 
beachtenswert. Die deutschen Wéorter sind an sich nicht bedeu- 
tungsvoll, sie enthalten nichts als eine Aufforderung, den Psalm 
als Gebet zu sprechen ; es erhebt sich aber die Frage, ob es sich um 
einen Gelegenheitseinfall des Schreibers handelt oder ob der ganze 
Codex solche Beischriften enthielt und in einer festen Tradition 
stand. Es kann gezeigt werden, daf das letztere der Fall ist: der 
Codex, aus dem das Blatt stammt, steht sowohl in einer buchkiinst- 
lerischen als auch einer textlichen Tradition. 

Die Staatliche Bibliothek in Bamberg verfiigt iiber das wesent- 
liche Vergleichsmaterial. In ihrem beriihmten Psaltercodex bibl. 
48 (A. 1. 47)? findet sich auf Bl. 63r eine Q-Initiale, die trotz 
einiger Verschiedenheit beweist, da der Band aus derselben Schule 
stammt wie das Fragment IQa2. Diese Initiale, die die ganze 
Seite ausfiillt, ist in denselben Farben (aber noch prichtiger und 


1in f. Hs. 
* Sieh F. Lerrscnun, Katalog der Handschriften der kéniglichen Biblio- 
thek zu Bamberg, Bd. I, 1, (1895), S. 42 £; mit Hinweis auf ailtere Literatur. 
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reicher) ausgefiihrt. In der Mitte droht Goliath, ganz wie ein 
abendlindischer Ritter in blaugrauem Kettenpanzer dargestellt, 
gegen den viel kleineren David loszustoBen, der unten auf dem 
iuBern Ende des Q mit der Schleuder nach ihm zielt. Das Schweif- 
chen ist auch hier ein Drache. Dieser Codex stammt aus der ersten 
Halfte des 13. Jahrhunderts wie das Fragment. Die Q-Initiale 
steht an derselben Stelle des Psalters, zu Beginn des 51. Psalms. 
Da nun auch noch die Schrift in beiden Fallen ahnliche Ziige 
zeigt, diirfen wir in der Tat von einer Schule sprechen. Wo diese 
ihren Sitz hatte, kann man allerdings noch nicht verlaBlich ent- 
scheiden, es spricht aber eine grofe Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir den 
Bamberger Dom; jedenfalls gehérte der Cod. bibl. 48 der Dom- 
bibliothek, bevor er in die Staatliche Bibliothek kam. 

Zum Vergleich der deutschen Randschrift kann zuniachst ein 
Fragment der Erzabtei Beuron herangezogen werden, das jiingst 
A. Dotp bekanntgemacht hat. Es besteht aus zwei Blattern, die 
noch dem 12. Jahrhundert angehéren. Sie zeigen zu Beginn der 
Cantica Habacuc und Filiorum Israel grofe, rote Initialen, um 
und in welchen deutsche Texte stehen, die auf den Inhalt dieser 
Cantica hinweisen. Ich fuerte zu diesen Texten, die mir Pater 
Dold vor der Veréffentlichung zusandte, die Vermutung, daB es 
sich um friihmittelhochdeutsche Reimverse handeln kénnte und 
erginzte eine der Eintragungen, die unvollstindig erhalten ist, 
durch Einfiigung zweier Worter zu einem Reim. Dold akzeptierte 
diesen Vorschlag, dessen Richtigkeit sich nun strikt beweisen 1aBt. 
Ueber den Charakter der Handschrift, aus der die beiden Beuroner 
Blitter stammen, duferte sich Dold nicht. Es li&t sich leicht 
zeigen, da es gleichfalls ein Psalter gewesen ist. Die Psalterien 
des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts enthielten vielfach nicht bloB die 
150 Psalmen, sondern im Anschluf daran noch verschiedene 
Cantica und zwar meist in einer bestimmten Reihenfolge. Die 
drei Cantica, die das Beuroner Fragment hintereinander bietet, 
sind das Canticum Moysi (d. i. Exodus 15, 1 ff. Tunc cecinit Moyses 
et filit Israel, wovon nur der Schlu§ vorhanden ist), das Canticum 
Habacue (Habacuc 3, 1-19 Domine audivi auditionem tuam) und 
das Canticum Moysi (Deuteronomium 32, 1-43 Audite coeli quae 


*A. Doin, Beachtliche Handschriftenfragmente, vornehmlich aus dem 
Bischéflichen Archiv zu Freiburg i. Br., in: Festschrift fiir Wolfgang 
Stammler (1953), 41 ff. 


3 





ih/3 $7 3: 325-37 
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loquor). Das ist das kirchliche Officium der Laudes fiir Donners- 
tag, Freitag und Samstag. Dieselben Cantica folgen auch in 
mehreren Bamberger Psaltern hinter den Psalmen, nimlich in den 
Codd. bibl. 45, 46, 47, in dem schon erwahnten Cod. bibl. 48 und 
schlieBlich auch im Cod. bibl. 49. 

Daraus ergibt sich, da8 das Beuroner Fragment aus einem Codex 
von derselben Zusammensetzung wie das Bamberger Fragment 
I Q a 2 stammt, und es erscheint wahrscheinlich, daB beide Hand- 
schriften durchgehends mit deutschen Beischriften zu den Psalmen 
und Laudes ausgestattet waren. Es hatte demnach in der Tat 
eine Tradition gegeben, den lateinischen Psalter und seine Anhinge 
mit deutschen Randschriften zu versehen. Sie miifte aus jener 
Schule, die beim 51. Psalm das Drachen-Q zu setzen pflegte, 
herausgezweigt sein oder ihrerseits den Ausgangspunkt dieser 
Schule gebildet haben. 

Ein vollstandiger Psalter mit solchen Beischriften ist der Cod. 
bibl. 49 (A. 1. 34) der Staatlichen Bibliothek. Er hat bisher noch 
keinerlei Beachtung vonseiten der germanistischen Forschung 
gefunden, nur LeEITsCHUH wies im Katalog auf diese Eintragungen 
hin (S. 43): “ Interessant ist, daB bei jedem Psalm und Canticum 
deutsch angegeben ist, in welchen Angelegenheiten er mit Nutzen 
gebetet werden kann; leider ist durch iibermaifiges Beschneiden 
des Manuscriptes viel davon verdorben.” In diesem Codex stehen 
die Beischriften (in Rotschrift ausgefiihrt) wie im Fragment I Q 
a 2 an den Randern, die allerdings nicht nur riicksichtlos beschnit- 
ten, sondern auch von vornherein nicht allzu breit gewesen sind. 
Er stammt nicht—wie Leitschuh irrig angibt—aus dem 14. Jahr- 
hundert, sondern ganz offensichtlich aus dem 13. Wie eine Hin- 
tragung auf Bl. 1r angibt, gehérte der Band im Jahre 1583 dem 
Kloster Langheim—er zeugt also gleichfalls fiir die Bamberger 
Schule. 

Obwohl fast simtliche deutsche Eintragungen durch das Besch- 
neiden verstiimmelt wurden, ist der textliche Vergleich mit dem 
Fragment I Q a 2 und den Beuroner Blattern doch noch méglich. 
Das Ergebnis ist ganz eindeutig: es sind in allen drei Codices 
dieselben deutschen Texte! Die Vergleichsstelle zu I Q a 2 steht 
auf Bl. 55r; sie lautet: * 


‘Die abgeschnittenen Stellen sind nach I Q a 2 und sinngema& erginzt. 
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Disen sal[{men] 


4 
spch daz [dir] 
got werlih [e .. .] 
nen getuo[st daz] 
du ime m[it tru] 
wen wid[er ant] 
wurtes[t sine] 
kunst di[e er] 
dir gab [do er] 
dir die se[le be] 
uwalch. 


Den Beuroner Beischriften entsprechen folgende Eintragungen: 


Beuron 5 


Ich weiz wol, daz adam disiu wort 
sprach / do er gotes <gebot zebrach) / 
darumbe soltu disen salm lesin / daz 
got den selbin zorn an dir tht recht 


Bamberg (BI. 165r) 
Ich w[eiz] / wol d[az] / adam [di] / sen 
so[lm] / sprach [do] / er den [got] / tes 
vri{den] / brach. 


Meine Herstellung des Reimes zebrach wird durch den Bamberger 
Text bestitigt, statt gebot kénnte aber vriden nach der Bamberger 
Handschrift einzusetzen sein. Verderbt ist in der Bamberger 
Handschrift die Stelle, da& Adam den Psalm gesprochen habe. Der 
zweite Vers des Beuroner Fragments fehlt im Bamberger Text. 


Beuron 
. ut von der urteilde / da mite 
soliu got biten, daz wir dar chomin 
reine / werdin wir denni schuldich 
vur in braht / so ne wirt unser nie- 
mir ze cheinime guote gedaht. 


Bamberg (Bl. 166r) 
Dise c[anti] / ca ist [ge] / scribe[n] / 
von d[er] /urtei{lde] /...° [.. .]/ 
wir [biten] / wnser[n her] / ren d[{az er] / 
uns u[erli] / he da[z wir] / dar k[omin] / 
reine 





* Hier sind mit / die Versschliisse bezeichnet. 
*Ein Wort infolge Ueberschmierens unleserlich. 











ok 
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DaB es sich bei diesen Beischriften wirklich um Reimverse 
handelt, zeigen einige der weniger beschnittenen Stellen mit 
groGerer Deutlichkeit als die im Beuroner Fragment vorliegenden 
Stellen (die Eintragung des Fragmentes I Q a 2 ist nicht gereimt). 
Deutlich erkennbar sind die Verse z. B. an folgenden Stellen: 









Bl. 68v: Disen / salmen / sprich in / sante / laurenti/en ere 
onde / alle mar/terére 
(Zu Ps. 69 Exurgat deus et dissipentur inimici) 
Bl. 80r: Disen / salmen / sprich / in der / ere / 
aller / mertere/re 
(Zu Ps. 79 Confitebimur tibi deus) 
Bl. 97r: Disen sal/men den / sprich da[z] / sich 
got / irbarme / uber di{ch] 
(Zu Ps. 88 Misericordias domini in eternum) 
Bl. 99v: Disen sal/men sprich / daz dich / got uriste / 
unze du / ime girih/tes 
(Zu Ps. 99 Domine refugium factus es) 
Bl. 144v: Disen sprich / uf vnsers / herren gna/de 
daz du / nit ingel/tes der sun/den adames 
(Zu Ps. 104 Confitemini domino et invocate) 































Unreine Reime wie uriste : girihtes, gnade : adames bestitigen, 
da die Abfassung der deutschen Anweisungen in die friihmittel- 
hochdeutsche Zeit hinaufgeriickt werden mu&, was uns bereits das 
Beuroner Fragment mit seinen Assonanzen lesin : recht und 
urteilde : reine wahrscheinlich gemacht hat. Es wiire eine anzie- 
hende Aufgabe, dieses ganze “ Versdenkmal ” méglichst genau zu 
rekonstruieren. Es setzt sich immerhin aus ca. 300-400 Versen 
zusammen, die eine Uebersicht der mit Psalter und Laudes ver- 
bundenen Gebetsmeinungen bieten. Der Bamberger Cod. bibl. 49 
bietet allerdings noch keine ausreichende Grundlage fiir ein solches 
Unterfangen, weil zuviel Text weggelassen und weiterer abgeschnit- 
ten wurde.—Vielleicht aber gibt unser Hinweis den Anla&, weitere 
Psalterhandschriften des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts nach solchen 
Eintragungen zu durchsuchen.—Sie kénnen, wie das Beuroner 
Fragment zeigt, sehr wohl auch auferhalb des Bamberger Bereiches 
vorkommen. Die meisten Indizien weisen allerdings auf Bamberg 
als Enstehungsort. Auch im Cod. bibl. 49 ist die Initiale des 51. 
Psalms besonders hervorgehoben. Sie ist zwar bedeutend weniger 
schén ausgefiihrt als im Bruchstiick I Q a 2 und im Cod. bibl. 48, 
auch ist nicht Goliath, sondern Kénig David abgebildet, aber das 
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Schweifchen ist doch auch noch hier ein Drache mit Fliigeln und 
Krallen. Fiir eine Datierung innerhalb der friihmittelhochdeutschen 
Periode fehlen uns beweiskraftige Kriterien. Es ist gar nicht 
ausgeschlossen, dafB die Verse aus der Zeit des Bischofs Gunther 
von Bamberg (1057-1065) stammen, unter dem sich die Stifts- 
geistlichen zu einem ménchsahnlichen Leben zusammenfanden und 
Ezzo sein Preislied auf das Erlésungswerk Christi dichtete. 


2. Ein neues Fragment aus der Kaiserchromk. 


Im Januar 1953 sandte mir der Wiirzburger Historiker Otto 
Meyer ein Pergamentfragment, das in der Stadtbibliothek Winds- 
heim (Mittelfranken) seine Aufmerksamkeit erregt hatte, zur 
sestimmung des Inhalts zu. Es enthalt in der Hauptspalte einen 
lateinischen Text, den er selbst als zur Legende des Wilhelm von 
Aquitanien gehérig erkannt hatte, und am Rande mehrere deutsche 
Zeilen, die ich als eine Stelle aus der Kaiserchronik identifizieren 
konnte. 

Das Fragment ist der Rest eines Doppelblattes, das am Riick- 
deckel der Hs. 120 der Windsheimer Stadtbibliothek angeklebt 
war. Es ist stark beschnitten. Das Vorderblatt ist 14,5 cm breit 
und ca. 15, 6-16 em hoch (statt ca. 20 cm); das untere Viertel ist 
mit Textverlust abgeschnitten worden. Vom hinteren Blatt ist nur 
ein 6, 5 em breiter Streifen vorhanden, auf dem kein deutscher 
Text erhalten ist. Der lateinische Text wurde im 13. Jahrhundert 
von einer sorgfaltigen Hand in gleichmafiger Buchschrift mit 
tiefschwarzer Tinte geschrieben. Der deutsche Text wurde an den 
seitlichen Aufenrindern des Vorderblattes mit brauner Tinte in 
einer fliichtigen, unschénen, schwer lesbaren Bastarda etwa um 
1400 hinzugefiigt. Das ziemlich starke Pergament zeigt mehrere 
Locher, Wasserflecken, Kleisterspuren und Schabestellen. 

Die deutschen Verse sind fortlaufend geschrieben. Auf der 
Vorderseite stehen 7, auf der Riickseite 8 Zeilen, die zusammen 40 
Verse darbieten. Die Versschliisse sind durch Punkte bezeichnet, 
an einigen Stellen sind die Anfangsbuchstaben grofer und dicker— 
doch ohne Verwendung von Rot—ausgefiihrt. Die Identifizierung 
gelang mit Hilfe von drei Anhaltspunkten: dem auf die Friihzeit 
weisenden Versbau, den unreinen Reimen und dem Namen Galienus, 
von dem allerdings nur -lienus leserlich ist (wobei man auch 
-licnus lesen kénnte, weil e und c in dieser Handschrift nahezu 
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gleich sind). Von den drei bekannten Bearbeitungen der Welt- 
chronik bietet das Fragment den Text der iltesten, und es ist 
bemerkenswert, daf der spitmittelalterliche Abschreiber in der 
Lautschreibung viel Altes beibehalten hat, so wie er es in einer 
Vorlage des 13. Jahrhunderts vorgefunden hat. Er ahmt den 
Unterschied von s und z nach, setzt einfaches h, wo spiiter meist 
ch geschrieben wurde, belift die unzerdehnten Langvokale, obwohl 
er selber offenbar die neuen Diphthonge sprach; ja er schreibt 
gelegentlich auch noch ae und setzt vereinzelte Zirkumflexe iiber 
Langvokale. Grobmundartliche Formen fehlen. Fiir auslautendes 
e wird mehrmals ch geschrieben (kuvnich 7479, manich 7483, lanch 
7495), desgleichen im Wortinnern (trinchen 749%, schenche 7490, 
aber schenc 7502), vereinzelt auch im Anlaut (chunftig 7477, 
chunincliche 7505). Oberdeutsche uo erscheinen nach mitteldeut- 
scher Art als u (v) (wistum 7473, gemvt 7506), aber hip 7469; te 
bleibt als Diphthong erhalten (liebe : schiere 7496). Es ist 
durchaus méglich, daB der Text im Kloster Windsheim, dessen 
Bestiinde an die Windsheimer Stadtbibliothek fielen, eingetragen 
worden ist. Der Vergleich mit den Lesarten anderer Handschriften 
ergibt, daB das Fragment der aus dem Anfang des 15. Jahrhunderts 
stammenden Pommersfeldener Handschrift 2723 am _ nichsten 
steht. Nur diese bietet gesweygk statt geswigete 7481 (Windsheimer 
Fragment [ ]wétch) und harte sere statt harte 7493. Mit dem 
Cgm. 37* (14. Jahrhundert) und dem Cod. Pal. germ. 361 (13°. 
Jahrhundert) teilt das neue Fragment den Verlust von wol in 
V. 7498. Einige Varianten und Fehler lassen sich in anderen 
Handschriften nicht nachweisen, so lobeten statt loben 7473, 
romaere statt kameraere 7478, daz wol statt wol daz 7486, niht statt 
niene 7503. 

Der Windsheimer Codex kann keinesfalls die ganze Kaiserchronik 
enthalten haben, denn bei nur 40 Versen je Blatt konnte auch 
ein dickleibiger Band eine Dichtung von iiber 17000 Versen nicht 
zur Ginze aufnehmen. Der Schreiber hat offenbar nur kiirzere 
Stiicke, die selbstiindig bestehen konnten, exzerpiert. 

Der Abdruck erfolgt buchstabengetreu, ohne Auflésung der 
Abkiirzungen, aber mit Absetzung der Verse. Mit / werden die 
Zeilenschliisse der Handschrift bezeichnet. Unsichere Lesungen 
sind im Druck unterschieden, ergiinzte Stellen stehen zwischen [ ]. 
Wo die Ergiinzung fraglich wire, ist sie unterlassen, doch sind 
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in der Fufnote die Vergleichsstellen beigeschrieben. S bezeich- 


net Edward Schréders Text, H die Heidelberger, P die Pommers- 
feldener, M die Miinchner Handschrift. 


7471 
7472 
7473 
7474 


75 
78 
79 
7480 
7481 
7484 
7485 
7486 
7487 
7488 
7491 


J 3 «J 


+ 
4 
4 








Vorderseite 

Beidiv ader vii lit. 
Hr hip alrerste den sit. 

7470 Daz man die livte stumblet bi den ovgen. / 
Ern welte sih sin é niht gloében. 
Vnz er aller siner erzenie / [ze e]nde komen. 
Die heiden begunden alle sinen wistum lobeten. 
Der kunich Galienus. / 

7475 Der was ein wiser phylophus. 
Eines nahtes er an den sternen sach. / 
[Wa]s im des tages chunftich was. 
Daz ime die romaere vergeben wolten. / 
[Der] kvnich des niht do let. 

7480 Do er wiste ir willen. / 
[Er ges] wéich vil stille. 
Vnz er des tages vber den tisch gesaz. / 


Riickseite 
Do vil manich furste bi ime was. 
Do der truhseze daz... 
TBE Df cocccvscvcess 
Wann er weste daz wol. 
Daz er daran vnschuldig was. 
| wee LEP ECeee 
Vii enthielt sih allez mit listen. 
7490 Als der schenche do vor gie. 
Das n.wefecccsvece 
Er begonde eine wile. 


sih es € S, is niht H, sein nie M 

kom § 

loben S 

: : lienus durchstrichen, zu Beginn der niichsten Zeile nochmals 
[ ]lienus 

philosophus S 

kamerere S st. romaere 

der kunic daz niene dolte S 

der Vers steht zweimal hintereinander; do er S 

geswigete S; swaich M, gesweygk P 

daz ezzen vur truoc S 

nihtes er zu im gewuoc § 

wol daz § 

vor unschuldig ist vnsch : : durchstrichen 

er neaz niht in der friste S 

daz houbet er nider hie S 
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Harte sere zwiueln. 
Er gewan manigen gedan([ch 
7495 Er rihte] sih vf vber lanch. 
Er sprah trac her naher liebe. 
Du solt trinchen schiere. 
Die / [vursten suln] alle sehen. 
Waz dv mir da woltest geben. 
7500 Nv la wns sehen wie ez dir henge. 
So t/[rinche ih dar] nah denne. 
Do der schenc gesah daz. 
Daz er vrum niht was. 
Er sprah th bit/[e dih herre] 
Durh dine chvnicliche er. 
Nv enthabe din gemvt. 
Beschein an mir din / [guot] 


-~I 
or 
fo) 
or 


7493 harte gezwiveln S, harte tzu bot die 1870 verbrannte StraBburger 
Hs., harte sere P 
7498 wolf.M H 
7503 frume niene was S 
GERHARD EIs 
Freising 





ZU MORIKES GEDICHT “AUF EINE LAMPE” 


Im verflossenen Jahre veréffentlichte Emil Staiger einen Brief- 
wechsel mit Martin Heidegger unter dem Titel Zu einem Vers von 
Morike. (Trivium, 1x, Heft 1.) Kurz darauf folgte ein Wiederum 
Morikes Gedicht “ Auf eine Lampe” betitelter Artikel von Leo 
Spitzer, in dem dieser auf die briefliche Auseinandersetzung Bezug 
nahm (Trivium, 1x, Heft 3). Die Diskussion drehte sich im 
Wesentlichen um die letzte Zeile des Gedichtes: “ Was aber schon 
ist, selig scheint es in ihm selbst,” insbesondere um die Bedeutung 
des Wortes scheint. 

Staigers Interpretation von Mérikes Vers ist weitgehend von 
seiner Gesammtauffassung der dichterischen Persdénlichkeit ge- 
tragen. Der Spitling Morike empfindet sich als ausgeschlossen von 
dem inneren Wesen der Dinge, das einem Goethe noch briiderlich 
vertraut. Das Schéne scheint dem Dichter selig in sich selbst zu 
ruhn ; er weiss es aber nicht gewiss zu sagen.—So ist der Grundton 
von Mérikes Worten der von seiner geschichtlichen Situation 
bedingte Grundton seines Lebens iiberhaupt: Die riickblickende 
Wehmut des Unzeitgemissen, Zuspitgekommenen. 
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Fiir Heidegger wiederum ist die geistige Grundstimmung der 
Zeit, das philosophische Klima, aus dem das Gedicht erwachsen 
ist, entscheidend. Seine Auslegung der lezten Zeile wird zwar 
durch eine eingehende Analyse der Komposition des Gedichtes 
vorbereitet; den Ausschlag aber gibt die Berufung auf Hegels 
Asthetik, wohlverstanden ohne dass ein direkter Einfluss des 
Denkers auf den Dichter vorausgesetzt wiirde. Er sieht in dem 
selig scheint es in ihm selbst eine positive Aussage tiber 
das autarke Sein des Schénen, dessen Wesenhaftigkeit unmittelbar 
in Erscheinung tritt. Das scheint bringt einen dsthetischen, 
nicht—wie Staiger meint—einen psychologischen Tatbestand zum 
Ausdruck.—Von dieser allgemeinen Definition im Sinne Hegelscher 
Asthetik ausgehend, schreitet Heidegger mit der ihm eigenen 
Empfindlichkeit fiir etymologische Grundbedeutungen und Zusam- 
menhinge zu einer spezifischeren Deutung fort. Er fasst Mérikes 
scheint in dem urspriinglichen Sinn des Wortes, wie es noch 
in dem Ausdruck “die Sonne scheint ” lebendig ist. Scheinen also 
ist leuchten, und dementsprechend lige das Wesen des Schénen 
in dem unmittelbaren Hervorleuchten der Idee aus der sinnlichen 
Erscheinung. Von hier aus folgert Heidegger, dass der Wahl des 
Kunstgebildes, an dem das Wesen des Schénen offenbar wird, eine 
besondere Bedeutsamkeit zukomme: Es sei ein Leuchtkorper, eine 
Lampe. Durch ihre Leuchtkraft wiirde die schéne Lampe zum 
schicklichen Symbol des Schénen iiberhaupt. Diese Interpretation 
lisst aber ausser Acht, dass in dem Gedicht selbst von einem Leuch- 
ten der Lampe nicht die Rede ist.t Ganz analog behandelt er das 
ist der letzten Zeile. In ihm komme die Wesenhaftigkeit des 
Schénen zum Ausdruck, und so miisse es als west verstanden 
werden. An dieser Sinnbetontheit hilt Heidegger fest, obgleich er 
dadurch mit dem metrischen und rhythmischen Gefiige der Zeile 
in Konflikt geriit. 

Auch Spitzer konstatiert mannigfache Beziige zwischen dem 
Symbol, an dem sich das Wesen des Schénen offenbart, und der 
abschliessenden Aussage iiber dieses Wesen selbst. Aber es sind 
andere Beziige, die er festsellt, und er gelangt zu ihnen mit 
andersartigen Mitteln. Mit Heidegger bejaht er den isthetischen 


*In dieser Hinsicht vergleiche man Mérikes Vers mit Rilkes Archaischer 
Torso Apollos. Hier wird die Strahlkraft des Kunstgebildes durch jedes 
Wort bekriftigt, und wird so zum eigentlichen Wesenszug des Schénen. 
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Gehalt der letzten Worte. Dieser aber erhellt sich ihm ausschliess- 
lich aus der Gestalt des Gedichtes selbst: dieses spiegelt die 
Gestalt der schénen Lampe wieder, deren Grundform, von jedem 
Detail ihrer Struktur bestitigt, die in sich selbst verschlungene 
Kreisform ist; ebenso wie die Gestalt der Sprache bis in letzte 
Einzelheiten von Wortstellung und Alliteration dieselbe Grundform 
wahrt. Dies und nichts anderes—nicht die Grundstimmung des 
Dichters und auch nicht der Geist seiner Zeit und seiner Sprache— 
berechtigt uns nach Spitzers Auffassung dazu, dasselig scheint 
es in ihm selbst der letzten Zeile als Ausdruck der reinen 
Selbstbezogenheit und Geschlossenheit des Schénen zu deuten. In 
diesen Worten wird das gestaltende Prinzip—die Inspiration—des 
ganzen Gedichtes ausgesprochen: Darum sind sie unzweideutig 
und iiberzeugen. 

Sowohl Heideggers Hinweis auf Hegels Asthetik wie Spitzers 
Ergebnisse deuten auf einen grundlegenden geistigen Zusammen- 
hang, in dem Morikes Gedicht steht, ohne ihn jedoch auszusprechen. 
Auch Staiger streift ihn nur im Vorbeigehen: Ich meine Schillers 
Asthetik und insbesondere den Begriff vom Schénen Schein, in 
dem sie gipfelt. Dies ist die geistige Luft, die Mérike und das 
gesamete 19. Jahrhundert geatmet haben, und in der unser Ge- 
dicht, das auf klassische Weise das Wesen des Schénen ausspricht, 
beheimatet ist. 

Nun kann freilich die Feststellung besonderer EHinfliisse oder der 
allgemeinen geistigen Atmosphiire einer Zeit niemals etwas dariiber 
ausmachen, was ein Gedicht tatsichlich “meint.” Dieses bleibt 
der Analyse des Textes vorbehalten. Dennoch ist eine genauere 
Bestimmung der geistigen Tradition, in der ein Gedicht steht, alles 
andere als miissig. Sie vermag auf Méglichkeiten und Niiancen 
des Gehaltes hinzuweisen, die sonst vielleicht unbeachtet blieben. 
Ob aber diese Méglichkeiten in dem Gedicht wirklich zur Gestaltung 
gelangt sind, dariiber kann nur das Gedicht selbst entscheiden. 

Spitzer hat Mérikes vorliufige Kennzeichnung des Kunstgebildes 
—durch adverbiale Bestimmungen wie “ nun,” “schon,” “ hier,”— 
als innerhalb von Raum und Zeit dargelegt: eine Kennzeichnung, 
die sich im Folgenden als unzulinglich erweist und in der letzten 
Aussage iiber das Wesen des Schénen aufgehoben wird: Das 
Schone scheint selig in sich selbst. All dies ist aufs Engste mit 
Schillerschen Anschauungen verkniipft. Auch fiir Schiller ist das 
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Schéne in einen zeitlich-riumlich-kausalen Zusammenhang hinein- 
gestellt, und auch fiir ihn lasst es sich aus solchen Zusammenhiangen 
heraus nicht begreifen. “In sich selbst ruht und wohnt die ganze 
Gestalt ”—schreibt er iiber die Statue der Juno Ludovisi in den 
Asthetischen Briefen—“ eine vollig geschlossene Schépfung, und 
als wenn sie jenseits des Raumes wire, ohne Nachgeben, ohne 
Widerstand; da ist keine Kraft, die mit Kraften kimpfte, keine 
Blésse, wo die Zeitlichkeit einbrechen kénnte.” (15. Brief.) Ganz 
analog sagt er von der asthetischen Wirkung des Schénen: “ Jeder 
andere Zustand, in den wir kommen kénnen, weist uns auf einen 
vorhergehenden zuriick und bedarf zu seiner Auflésung eines folgen- 
den; nur der fsthetische ist ein Ganzes in sich selbst, da er alle 
Bedingungen seines Ursprungs und seiner Fortdauer in sich 
vereinigt. Hier allein fiihlen wir uns wie aus der Zeit gerissen . . .” 
(22. Brief). Schiller gibt eben die Antwort, mit welcher Mérike 
die Frage “wer achtet sein?” entkraftet, indem er das Schone 
aller empirischen Bedingtheiten enthebt. 

Und nun das Wesen dieses Schénen selbst: Spitzer hat die 
gegensitzlichen Momente des Ernstes und der Heiterkeit, die in 
Morikes Lampe unterscheidbar sind, und deren schliessliche Durch- 
dringung in einer heiter-ernsten Stimmungseinheit dargetan. Das 
Kunstwerk als Ganzes ist reizend, lachend, und als Ganzes 
von einem sanften Ernst. Der Ernst des Efeurahmens daimpft 
die Frohlichkeit des Ringelreihns, dabei erglinzt er selbst im Wider- 
scheine jener Heiterkeit.—In solcher Durchdringung stofflicher und 
formaler Momente und der Empfindungen, die sie auslésen, sieht 
auch Schiller das Wesen aller echten Kunst. Aus dieser geheimen 
Alchemie der Elemente, “dieser Vereinigung und Auswechselung 
der Materie mit der Form” (25. Brief) entspringen die spezifisch 
asthetischen Gefiihlswerte, deren eigentiimliche Qualitit, durchaus 
andersartig als die der “ blossen Lebensgefiihle,” Schiller durch die 
Pragung “ Schénheitsgefiihle ” bezeichnet. Die vollendetste Durch- 
dringung von Stoff und Form findet Schiller in der bildenden 
Kunst der Griechen, und seine Beschreibung der Juno Ludovisi 
betont aufs nachdriicklichste jene iisthetische Verschmelzung und 
Verwandlung von Heiterkeit und Ernst, Leichtigkeit und 
Schwere, die auch den eigentlichen Kunstcharakter der schénen 
Lampe ausmacht: 
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Sie liessen . . . sowohl den Ernst und die Arbeit .. . als die nichtige 
Lust ... aus der Stirne der seligen Gétter verschwinden, . . . léschten 

. aus den Gesichtsziigen ihres Ideals zugleich mit der Neigung auch 
alle Spuren des Willens aus, oder besser, sie machten beide unkenntlich, 
weil sie beide in dem innigsten Bund zu verkniipfen wussten. Es ist weder 
Anmut noch Wiirde, was aus dem herrlichen Antlitz einer Juno Ludovisi 
zu uns spricht; es ist keines von beiden, weil es beides zugleich ist. (15. 
Brief) 














Die Gétter der griechischen Kunst sind selig, insofern ihr Gefiihl 
Gestalt geworden ist. Dies ist die Seligkeit, die Mérike der— 
personifizierten—schénen Lampe zuspricht; die Seligkeit eines 
jeden, von dusseren Beziigen losgelésten, in eignem Gleichgewichte 
sich erhaltenden Kunstwerks. 

Da die isthetische Haltung, die sich in Mérikes Gedicht aus- 
spricht, im Einzelnen wie im Ganzen auf Schiller zuriickweist, so 
liegt es nahe, das problematische “scheint ” in denselben Zusam- 
menhang zu riicken: der dsthetische oder schéne Schein ist nach 
Schiller der, “den man von der Wirklichkeit und Wahrheit unter- 
scheidet,” nicht der, “ den man mit derselben verwechselt . . . den 
man folglich liebt, weil er Schein ist, und nicht, weil man ihn fiir 
etwas Besseres hilt.” (26. Brief) Der schéne Schein ist nicht nur 
das Prirogativ des Kunstwerks, sondern geradezu die Gewihr 
seiner Seibstgesetzlichkeit. Nur indem es sich “ehrlich” und 
“aufrichtig ” dafiir gibt was es ist—als Schein—sichert sich das 
Kunstwerk seine Realitit gegeniiber der Natur, eine Realitit, die 
gerade in seiner “ Kiinstlichkeit ” beschlossen liegt. 

Es ist unwahrscheinlich, dass dieser fiir alle Besinnung iiber 
das Wesen der Kunst zentrale Gehalt, um den Schiller das Wort 
ein fiir alle Male bereichert hat, Mérike nicht vertraut war. 
Uberdies bestiitigen Mérikes eigene Briefe seine Bekanntschaft mit 
Schillers aisthetischem Hauptwerk. Aber die Kritik hingt nicht 
von derlei historischen Nachweisen ab. In unserm Zusammenhang 
ist nur entscheidend, ob dieser, dem modernen Sprachgefiihl 
selbstverstindliche asthetische Gehalt des Wortes mit dem Gedicht 
als Ganzem vereinbar ist, ob er es als Ganzes bereichert. Fiir diese 
Annahme sprechen sowohl inhaltliche wie formale Uberlegungen. 
Man erwige nur einige von ihnen: der gehalten-kontemplative 
Ton des ganzes Gedichtes; die Wahl des zentralen Symbols—ein 
Schmuckgerit, schon einst zu dekorativem Gebrauch fiir ein Lust- 
gemach bestimmt und jetzt aller Niitzlichkeit entbunden; die 
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Alliteration des “ scheint ” mit “ schén,” die—wie Spitzer bemerkt 
—den fsthetischen Sinn des Verbums formal betonen hilft; und 
schliesslich die riickwirkende alliterative Verbindung beider Worte 
mit dem wiederum einen dsthetischen Tatbestand ausdriickenden 
“schon ” und “ schmiickest ” der ersten Zeile: deutet dieses alles 
nicht darauf hin, dass dem “ scheint ” der letzten Zeile eine vollgiil- 
tige asthetische Bedeutung zukommt, dass es all die Assoziationen 
reiner Kunstmissigkeit und Abgeléstheit von praktischen Beziigen, 
die in ihm liegen, wachrufen will? 

Es scheint hier einer der Fille vorzuliegen, wo der Kritiker 
berechtigt und verpflichtet ist, eine Intention des Gedichtes voraus- 
zusetzen, gleichviel ob diese nun einer bewussten Intention des 
Dichters entspricht oder nicht. Um mit Valéry zu reden: “ Mon 
intention n’est que mon intention, et l’oeuvre est l’oeuvre.” 


ItsE APPELBAUM GRAHAM 
Chicago 


[Paul Friedlander, der in einem friihen Buch “Johannes von 
Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius” (1912)) eine Geschichte des 
antiken Genres der Ekphrasis (der Beschreibung wirklicher und 
imaginirer Kunstwerke) gegeben hat, weist mich darauf hin, daB 
die Ekphrasis, die ich in Mérikes Gedicht ‘Auf eine Lampe’ 
erkannt zu haben glaube, offenbar in Theokrit ihr Vorbild hat 
(Theokrit, dem Mérike ein Motto fiir den grade vor unserm Gedicht 
stehenden Sechszeiler ‘ Inschrift auf eine Uhr mit drei Horen’ 
entnommen hat) : in den Versen 27—56 der ersten Idylle “ Thyrsis,” 
die andrerseits auch von dem Parnassier Leconte de Lisle in dem 
Gedicht ‘ Le Vase’ (Poémes antiques, 1852) paraphrasiert wurden. 
Es handelt sich an der antiken Stelle zwar nicht um eine (alte) 
Lampe, sondern um einen (neu gefertigten) kunstvollen Becher, 
den der GeiBhirt dem Schafer Thyrsis als Lohn fiir seinen Gesang 
verspricht, und dabei beschreibt, und dann auch wirklich schenkt. 
Aber zwei Details stimmen genau iiberein: einmal vergleiche man 
mit den Zeilen 
Auf deiner weiBen Marmorschale, deren Rand 


der Efeukranz von goldengriinem Erz umflicht, 
schlingt fréhlich eine Kinderschar den Ringelreih’n 
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vv. 29-31 ‘ Thyrsis’: 





Tr mepl pev xeldn papiera WWdde Kioods, 
kigods éXixptow Kexounuévos: & 5é rar’ ad’rd 
kapm@ ug eiNeirar dyahAouéva Kpoxdeyti— 










in Leconte de Lisle’s vereinfachter Paraphrase: 





Le long du bord serpente un lierre entremélé 
d’hélichryse aux fruits d’or— 





























Epheu und Goldranke (“ein epheuartiges Gewichs, dessen Bliite 
dem Krokus ahnlich ist und das goldahnlich ist,” wie uns die 
Scholie sagt; cf. Pape) haben glso den ‘ goldengriinen Efeukranz’ 
Morikes verursacht. Zu dem doppelten Kreis, den ich an dem 
Lampenrelief Mérikes feststellte, mag man zweitens auch halten, 
da& bei Theokrit, wie aus dem Diagramm im 2. Band der Ausgabe 
von A. 8. F. Gow, Cambridge 1950, S. 14 erhellt, die Anordnung 
der dargestellten Szenen ebenfalls kreisférmig ist, sozwar daf um 
den innersten Kreis, das Bild eines alten Fischers enthaltend, 
zwei Szenen konzentrisch-symmetrisch herumgelagert sind (Frau, 
von zwei jungen Mannern umworben ; J unge zwischen zwei Fiichsen ) 
—wir haben also bei Theokrit, wenn wir den Epheukranz hin- 
zunehmen, sogar drei Kreise. 

Uber “selig in ihm selbst” schreibt Friedlander: “Das kann 
man am besten verstehen, wenn man das griechische evdapov xai 
avrapxis hort. ‘ Selig’ hat hier—selbst bei dem Pfarrer von Klever- 
sulzbach—einen ganz nicht-christlichen, antikischen Sinn.” Ich 
fiige hinzu, daf wenn ‘selig in ihm selbst’ als eine Kompression 
von griechischem ‘selig und selbstgeniigsam ’ gefaBt werden kann, 
wir auch antike Beispiele fiir die Fiigung avrés airé atrapxys (Plato, 
Rep. 111, 387d) haben, die dann in schwabischer Ausdrucksweise 
in dem ‘in ihm selbst’ wiedererscheint—Leo S pitzer] 





EARLY RECEPTION OF HAUPTMANN’S DIE WEBER 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


In view of the difficulties which producers of Hauptmann’s 
Die Weber had with the censorship in Berlin, Breslau, Halle, 
Hannover, Leipzig, Prague, Budapest, Paris, Milan and other 
European cities, it is of interest to note the circumstances attendant 
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upon early performances of this important naturalistic drama in 
the United States of America. H. H. Houben, in his Verbotene 
Literatur,’ devotes only a few lines to the first reception of Die 
Weber in America and even these are not without minor errors. 

The conflicts which arose with censorship abroad and here were 
doubtless due to a considerable extent to prejudices. But where 
there was more reasoned opposition it was rooted in the fear that 
Hauptmann’s vivid portrayal of exploited labor, of the starvation 
and suffering of the Silesian weavers, the rioting, street-fighting, 
destruction, and looting might lead to acts of violence in industrial 
centers where the struggle between capital and labor, unemploy- 
ment, and hunger were already a cause for grave concern. These 
factors caused serious apprehension on the part of municipal 
authorities whose responsibility it was to maintain order. Conse- 
quently it is not surprising that censorship, which so often is most 
unenlightened, narrow and blundering, could not be persuaded that 
Hauptmann had not written as an agitator, but rather that he 
had presented the deplorable plight of the unfortunate, starving 
weavers and the causes of their misery with marked objectivity. 
The facts are that he had by no means exaggerated actual historical 
happenings as they had been reported in the press. His aim was 
to arouse sympathy rather than to foment revolution. 

Yet it must be borne in mind that certain groups and individuals 
regarded Die Weber as a welcome means of promoting agitation 
and stirring up trouble. In some localities communist and anarchist 
elements greeted performances of this drama with violent enthu- 
siasm. Thus Houben relates that at the first production of the 
drama in Brussels early in October, 1894, anarchist leaflets were 
tossed down among the spectators. And at the first presentation 
in Budapest on August 2, 1895, a red flag was waved amid stormy 
demonstrations when the Weberlied was repeated in response to 
applause. Labor unions had attended in corpore.* It is significant 
that in New York and in Newark, New Jersey, anarchists were 
desirous of using the staging of Die Weber as a means of fomenting 
trouble. Such agitators regarded the drama as an effective aid to 
their sinister efforts. 


*H. H. Houben: Verbotene Literatur. Berlin, Rowohlt, 1924, p. 367 f. 
* Ibid., p. 367. 
* Ibid., p. 366. 
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The New Yorker Volkszeitung of October 9, 1894, page one, 
contains a somewhat detailed account of a German performance 
of Die Weber given at the Thalia-Theater by amateurs on the 
preceding evening under the sponsorship of a labor group by the 
name of “Freie Biihne von New York.” John Most, the well- 
known anarchist and advocate of violence, played the role of Weaver 
Baumert. A brief biographical sketch will shed light on his designs 
in helping to sponsor this production. 

Most’s life had been one of great frustration. Born out of 
wedlock and abused as a child, his great desire had been to become 
an actor. But because of most reprehensible malpractice on the 
part of physicians who attended him when he was a mere boy, his 
face was so hideously distorted and scarred that he had to give up 
his cherished ambition to go on the stage. After a checkered career 
he was elected in 1874 to the German Reichstag, but he soon fled 
to London after passage of the anti-socialist law. Because of his 
radical political convictions he spent about a sixth of his life in 
prisons in Austria, Germany, England and in the United States. 
In this country alone he served three terms in jail at Blackwell’s 
Island. As a result of his ultra-revolutionary attitude he was 
expelled from the Social-Democratic Party in 1880. For some time 
he edited Fretheit, Internationales Organ der Anarchisten deutscher 
Zunge. Robert Hunter asserts that the history of terrorist tactics 
in America centers largely about the career of John Most.* 

The unnamed, able critic of the performance in the Thalia- 
Theater as reviewed in the New Yorker Volkszeitung of October 9, 
1894, states that the majority of the actors played their roles with 
commendable zeal, industry, and love for their undertaking. But 
unfortunately most of them were mere dilettantes with little or no 
training, and were quite unequal to the exacting demands of this 
drama which requires acting of the highest skill. The intense 
suffering of the weavers, continues the critic, must be presented 
with such conviction that the spectator suffers with them and has 
similar rebellious feelings aroused within him. This was quite 
beyond the ability of dilettantes, no matter how hard they tried. 
One merely heard conversations about misery and suffering, inter- 
spersed with vigorous vulgarisms. Consequently the rebellion did 


«Robert Hunter: Violence and the Labor Movement. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1914, p. 74. 
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not appear to arise from the conditions portrayed, but it seemed 
to be grafted on forcibly. 

But the worst feature, says the reviewer, was that the producer 
did violence to the dramatist’s work. Not that he omitted passages, 
but rather that he arbitrarily made additions which Hauptmann 
never would have written. There were more vulgarisms, tirades, and 
a long bombastic speech by Jager in which he attacked the manu- 
facturer Dreifiger. As a result, the fourth act became a botched 
farce. It was obvious that lack of histrionic competence was to be 
offset by artificial sentimental clap-trap which did, however, elicit 
applause. The reviewer concludes by saying that he makes such 
criticisms regretfully but that they had to be made in order to do 
justice to the drama itself. The account ends with a list of those 
who played their parts more acceptably. Among them was John 
Most in the important role of Weaver Baumert. 

Emma Goldman, who after having been a fervent admirer of 
Most, subsequently became embittered against her former teacher, 
writes as follows about him in the role of Weaver Baumert: 


Of his great histrionic gifts there can be no doubt. One must have 

. seen his interpretation of old Baumert in Gerhart Hauptmann’s The 
Weavers at an amateur performance in New York to realize what an 
unusual actor was lost in him through his deplorable facial defect.® 


Since Most was a journalist, an agitator and one of the sponsors 
of this production of Die Weber, it is very probable that he supplied 
the vitriolic extraneous material in the fourth act of this presen- 
tation at the Thalia-Theater. 

Houben is in error in stating that a repetition of this production, 
planned for October 28 in New York City, was forbidden by the 
police. This edict was issued in Newark, New Jersey, a city with 
a large German laboring population, and not in New York. More- 
over, Houben cites the wrong issue of the New Yorker Volkszettung 
in support of his assertion. The reference should be to October 29, 
1894, page one, rather than to November 3. The article in question 
appeared under the heading: Die Weber staatsgefahrlich. Auffiih- 
rung des Hauptmann’schen Stiickes von- der Newarker Polizei 
verboten, weil dort Striker [sic] sind. 


*Emma Goldman: “Johann Most,” The American Mercury, vit (1926), 
160. 
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The account is as follows: 


Die Mitglieder der “ Freien Biihne” beabsichtigten gestern in Newark, 
New Jersey, die Hauptmann’schen Weber aufzufiihren mit John Most in der 
Rolle des “alten Baumert.” Die Auffiihrung sollte in der Oertel’schen 
Halle stattfinden, aber Polizei-Kapitin Berger verbot dem Besitzer des 
Lokals, dasselbe zu éffmen. Der unverschimte Biittel motivierte seine 
eigenmichtige Handlungsweise mit den Worten: “ Wir leben in einer 
Zeit groBer Aufregung. Im 4. Precinct sind 1000 Arbeiter seit neun Wochen 
auGBer Arbeit, ihre Familien sind am Verhungern, und ich halte es daher 
fiir gefihrlich, einem Agitator wie John Most zu gestatten, sie noch weiter 
aufzuregen. Sollte er es daher wagen, hier zu sprechen, werde ich ihn 
verhaften.” 

Die Reservemannschaft war in der Nahe der Halle aufgestellt und hatte 
Befehl dreinzuschlagen, falls irgend jemand es wagen wiirde, in der Halle 
zu reden oder gar Theater zu spielen. 


A few days later, on November 1, 1894, page 3, the New Yorker 
Volkszeitung brought a report of subsequent developments in 
Newark. Because of its taunting, ironical treatment of the situation, 
the account deserves to be quoted in full. It appears under the 
caption: Die Weber endgiiltig verboten. In Newark darf das 
Stiick nicht aufgefiihrt werden. “ Die Hiiter der Moral.” 


“ Die Weber von Gerhart Hauptmann diirfen in Newark nicht aufgefiihrt 
werden.” So haben gestern die Behirden jener Stadt, Polizeikommissire, 
Distriktsanwalt und Biirgermeister, welche iiber das Wohl und Wehe von 
Newark zu wachen haben, entschieden. John Most hatte gestern vormittag 
dem Mayor Lebkiichner das Stiick und die Rolle des “ alten Baumert ” zur 
Einsicht iibergeben, und am Nachmittag hielten die Polizeikommissire, Dis- 
triktsanwalt Crane und Mayor Lebkiichner eine Sitzung, um dariiber 2u 
beraten, ob man Most und den anderen Mitgliedern der “ Freien Biihne ” ge- 
statten diirfe, in Newark Die Weber aufzufiihren. Die Sitzung dauerte sehr 
lange. Der Mayor sagte, er habe das Stiick gelesen und nach seiner Ansicht 
sei dasselbe “ kra&, geschmacklos und kénne daher nicht veredelnd wirken.” 
“ Sonst lieBe sich nichts gegen das Sttick einwenden,” bemerkte das Stadt- 
oberhaupt. “Aber wir sind die Hiiter der Moral,” warf Distriktsanwalt 
Crane ein, “und haben dafiir zu sorgen, da& nur anstindige Stiicke aufge- 
fiihrt werden.” Der “anstindige” Crane mufte zugeben, daf er das 
Stiick nicht kenne, aber nichtsdestoweniger bestand er darauf, daf die 
Auffiihrung nicht gestattet werde. “ Wir diirfen nicht erlauben, da ein 
E-Zuchthiusler wie Most die Biihne betritt,” rief der Herr der Moral. 
“ AuBerdem haben wir einen Strike hier, und ich habe gehért, da in dem 
Stiick ein Strike geschildert, “ Riot ” und Aufruhrscenen vorkommen, und 
dieses kénnte auf die hiesigen Striker einen iiblen Eindruck machen.” Und 
die Kommissire nickten zustimmend. Lebkiichner bemerkte, da& Die 
Weber in New York zweimal zur Auffiihrung gelangten, worauf Crane be- 
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merkte, dafi wenn es in New York “dumme” Behérden gebe, dieses auf 
Newark keinen Bezug haben kénne. Und dann wurde Most mitgeteilt, da& 
die Weber nicht aufgefiihrt werden diirfen, er kénne aber ein anderes Stiick 
substituieren; nach dem Strike wiirde man ihm vielleicht die Auffiihrung 
der Weber gestatten. Man beabsichtigt durch einen Einhaltsbefehl, die 
Entscheidung jener weisen Richter unwirksam zu machen. 


The Newark authorities may have suspected that under Most’s 
leadership there would be interlarding of lines calculated to stir 
up the audience to acts of violence. In view of the reasons given 
for the prohibition of the performance in Newark it should be 
noted that an account of a strike by weavers appears on the same 
page of the same issue of the New Yorker Volkszeitung. This is 
printed under the heading “Heldenkampf der Weber in Fall 
tiver, Massachusetts.” There the strike was going into its eighth 
week. The distress, which was increasing daily, had already reached 
such proportions that mail carriers had donated 2,500 loaves of 
bread, the United District Social Club had given 500 meals, and 
the Weavers Executive Committee was about to distribute $4,000 
among 3,000 members—all this a mere drop in the bucket. The 
strike grew out of a decision on the part of manufacturers to 
reduce wages; its effects were already becoming manifest in allied 
industries. 

In Chicago, where shortly afterward the drama was presented 
twelve times within two weeks, there was no conflict with censor- 
ship. Most’s journal Freiheit, Internationales Organ der Anarchi- 
sten deutscher Zunge, published in New York City, carries an 
editorial reference in its issue for January 19, 1895, page 2, to 
these performances of Die Weber in Chicago. It is important to 
note that the drama was again regarded by anarchists like Most as 
a means to promote their own ends. For the statement reads in 
part: 

Alles in Allem war es ein kiihnes Unterfangen, Die Weber in Chicago 
binnen 2 Wochen 12 Mal aufzufiihren. Es wurde damit ein sehr guter 


Eindruck gemacht und ein bedeutender agitatorischer Effekt erzielt. Und 
das war die Hauptsache. 


Although these performances in Chicago were not a financial 
success, nevertheless they were staged before relatively well-filled 
houses. 


The above accounts of the early reception accorded Hauptmann’s 
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Die Weber in the United States are a fairly exact counterpart of 
what happened in Europe at much the same time. They are 
indicative of the strong impression made by the dramatist’s sym- 
pathetic presentation of the misery of exploited labor, of the fear 
of governmental authorities as expressed in suppression through 
censorship, and of the welcome accorded the drama by laborers 
as well as by those agitators who saw an opportunity to fish in 
troubled waters. 


JoHN C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 





THE VISIONS OF LEDA AND THE SWAN 
IN GOETHE’S FAUST 


Werner Giinther, in a brief essay entitled “Leda und der 
Schwan,” has nicely contrasted the vision of Leda and the swan 
in the Faust scene “ Laboratorium ” with the later treatment of 
the same motif in “ Klassische Walpurgisnacht.”+ Noting that 
the first account emphasizes action and is sensually suggestive in 
tone—“ Homunculus entziffert Fausts Traum auf seine Weise ”— 
and that the second is chastely restrained and blends action into 
“das Landschaftlich-Stimmungshafte,” he chooses to see in the 
second treatment of the motif its “ Erhebung ins Kiinstlerische,” 
a “symbolhafte Vergegenstindlichung des Schépfungsprozesses ” 
which, intentionally or unintentionally, anticipates or prefigures 
the “ Entstehen ” of Homunculus and which reflects the aesthetic 
purification that Faust is undergoing. Although the majority of 
critics of Faust has failed to distinguish clearly between these two 
very dissimilar treatments of the same motif,? Hermann Baumgart 
partly anticipated Giinther’s point when he observed that the second 


vision “verhalt sich zu dem friiheren Traumgesichte wie das mit 


1 Bemerkungen zu einigen Stellen in Goethes Faust (University of Neu- 
chatel, Recueil de travaux publié par la Faculté des lettres, Fascicle 24, 
1950), pp. 41-48. 

2e.¢., Diintzer, Reinhard Buchwald (“derselbe Traum”: Fiihrer durch 
Goethes Faustdichtung [1942], p. 206), Rickert, Traumann, Stawell and 
Dickinson (he “sees the swans as he saw them in his swoon”: Goethe é 
Faust, p. 179), Trendelenburg, Daur, Béhme, and May. 
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Meisterschaft durchgefiihrte Kunstwerk zu einer ersten Konzep- 
tion.” * Were it not that several distinguished Faust interpreters 
have chosen to single out the first vision, rather than the second, 
for special praise—and that some of them have even passed over 
the latter with hardly a word of comment,*—I should hardly 
venture to offer a slightly different explanation from Giinther’s of 
the contrast which he has so ably developed. But since able critics 
have not discerned in the vision described by Homunculus in 
“Laboratorium ” the marks of artistic inferiority that are posited 
by Giinther and Baumgart, an attempt to reconcile with traditional 
critical opinion Giinther’s persuasive interpretation of the larger 
significance of the repetition of the motif of Leda and the swan 
seems to be in order. 

The scene which Homunculus attributes to the imagination of 
the recumbent Faust is in the best tradition of eighteenth-century 
sensualistic verse: women disrobing, the setting of a grove, beauties 
bathing in water of crystal-like transparency, a developing erotic 
situation described in detail up to the point when propriety 
demands that a curtain be drawn (here: “ Auf einmal aber steigt 
ein Dunst empor / Und deckt mit dichtgewebtem Flor / Die lie- 
blichste von allen Szenen ”’), and author’s asides like Homunculus’ 
“Das wird immer besser.” In the works of Heinse—including his 
translation from Ariosto—and Wieland (and Wieland’s French 
models) such scenes are anything but rare, and Wieland, with his 
animated asides, was one of the greatest masters of the well-timed 
“Schleier ” or “ Vorhang vor badenden Schénen.”* How strong 
an influence the sensualistic tradition could exert is well illustrated 
by lines from the second song of Der Skalde by Gerstenberg, an 
author who was surely consciously attempting to get away from 
neo-classicistic prettiness : 


Wo iiber bunt bebliimte Rasen 
Der See, vom Hauch der Luft bewegt, 





* Goethes Faust als einheitliche Dichtung (Kénigsberg i./Pr., 1902), u, 
207. 

*e.g., Diintzer, Daur and May; and Petsch, Beutler, Trunz and Trende- 
lenburg. 

* These are the words used by Wieland himself in the discussion of the 
preferableness of suggestion to full statement which concludes the “ Zweites 
Buch ” of Die Grazien. 
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Krystallne Wellen von sich jigt, 
Sahn wir, mit siifem Duft beladen, 

Die Gittin Blakullur sich baden. 

. . . diamantne Tropfen blitzen, ... 
Erzitternd, durch das Laub im Hain, 

Indes die Wellen schmeichlerisch sich regen, 

Ihr Bild in die glanzvolle Luft zu prigen. ... 
Bescheiden schliipfte sie zur Tiefe nieder; 

Allein das Ebenma& der weifen Glieder 

Strahlt durch die heitre Flache wider. 

Es scherzt um ihren Hals ihr blondes Haar... . 











































It is only necessary to read the bathing scenes in Wieland’s Idris 
und Zenide (1. Gesang, stanzas 16 ff., and Iv, 32 ff.) to realize that 
this passage in Faust contains every important feature characteristic 
of such scenes since the Orlando Furioso: in the earlier one 
Wieland’s vocabulary even parallels that of Homunculus (common 
to both are “Hain,” “ flieBend Krystall,” “ Spiegelwellen,” 
“ plitschern ”), and in the later one, in which “ die klatschenden 
Krystallen [wallen] um Arm und Brust” of a bathing girl, the 
culmination of an erotic episode is suppressed by the fiction of 
“eine kleine Liicke/Im Manuskript” (corresponding to the 
“Flor ” in Faust). 

What distinguishes the “ Laboratorium ” passage from its counter- 
parts in older literature is its brevity. But Goethe has not simply 
parodied in miniature an episode of a kind which his predecessors 
treated with deliberate longwindedness. For instead of offering 
a series of successive moments, each of which is equally developed 
and equally important, he places the emphasis on the culmination 
of the episode: the swan’s conquest of a Leda whose attendants 
all are fleeing. (The entire passage consists of eighteen lines; eight 
set the scene, while the remaining ten describe the crisis and its 
disappearance from view.) By concentrating upon the significant 
moment Goethe is able to transmute an overfamiliar classicistic 
motif into a classical one, and the traditional suggestive element, 
though still retained, is effectively subordinated to the union of 
a divine and a mortal being whose fruit will be the divinely human 
beauty of Helena (“Den Gottbetérten,” she will later say in 
reference to a Lynceus infatuated by her beauty, “treffe keinep 
Schmach”). Surely the first vision of Leda and the swan in 
Faust deserves all the admiration that critics have expressed apropos 
of it. 
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The second, however, is even more remarkable—and not simply 
because Goethe has eliminated the overtones of sensuality tradition- 
ally associated with the literary and artistic representation of either 
bathing beauties or Leda and the Swan.* For Goethe actually 
fails to represent the feminine protagonist of the episode in his 
version—“ Der Blick dringt scharf nach jener Hiille, / Das reiche 
Laub der griinen Fiille / Verbirgt die hohe Koénigin ”—and even 
Jupiter’s interest in her is only briefly suggested in the lines “ Welle 
selbst, auf Wogen wellend,/ Dringt er [the boldest of the swans] 
zu dem heiligen Ort.” Whereas the first vision culminated in the 
picture of an all-important symbolic moment, the second is a 
diptych each half of which is of equal importance and of equal 
length.?. These two pictures, young women frolicking in the 
shallows of a woodland brook, and young women bathers avoiding 
proximity with swans (the fighting of some of which shows how 
dangerous they are), posit a third—Leda and the swan—without 
providing a single suggestive detail for it. A sharp contrast 
between two natural situations, one an idyll and the other an 
idyll menaced or destroyed, suggests the supernatural danger to 
which Leda is exposed, the supernatural force to which she must 
succumb. The one culminating symbolic moment of “ Labora- 
torium,” the one important passage to which “Stil” (as Goethe 
used the term to contrast with “ Einfache Nachahmung der Natur ” 
and “ Manier”) can be attributed, is replaced in “ Klassische 
Walpurgisnacht ” by two pictures each of which represents con- 
cretely one and only one situation divested of all unclassical— 
non-simultaneous or other incongruous—features. 

By the simple technical device of abruptly opposing the one 
picture to the other, by suddenly shifting from iambic meter 
(“ Verbirgt die hohe Kénigin ”) to trochaics (“ Wundersam! auch 
Schwine kommen”) when the idyll is intruded upon, Goethe is 
able to suggest without suggestiveness the motif of Leda and the 
swan which, at least in Western art and literature, never seems 


*A characteristic eighteenth-century literary treatment of the latter 
subject (one almost too familiar in European painting since the Renais- 
sance) is P. J. Bernard’s “ Léda” (@uvres, Paris, 1803, 11, 194 ff.). 

7 Eighteen lines from “Gewiisser schleichen durch die Frische” to 
“Verbirgt die hohe Kénigin” and from “ Wundersam! auch Schwine 
kommen ” to “ Nur an die eigne Sicherheit.” 
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to have been otherwise successfully idealized—even by artists and 
poets whose power to achieve classic representation is usually equal 
to Goethe’s. What others had done, at least in painting, before 
him (and what others were to do in poetry after him—Yeats), 
Goethe does in the scene “ Laboratorium,” where debased motifs 
are re-ennobled by being endowed with symbolic value. In the 
vision of the “ Klassische Walpurgisnacht,” however, he eliminates 
the need of idealization or classicization and so does achieve 
dramatic representation of what must in Faust, as in Goethe’s own 
thought, be regarded as a higher form of poetic statement than 
that of the “ Laboratorium” vision or of such earlier conscious 
artistic efforts of Faust’s as the great but too baroque “ Mummen- 
schanz” or the stiffly pantomimic “ Raub der Helena.” 


Stuart ATKINS 
Harvard University 





EDUARD MORIKES “DENK ES, 0 SEELE” 


Unter dem erdriickenden Titel “ Grabgedanken ” erschien 1852 
in der Frauenzeitung eins der zartesten Gedichte Eduard Morikes, 
das dann spiiter unter dem gliicklicheren Namen “ Denk es, 0 
Seele ” in die Sammlung seiner Lyrik iiberging. Die neue Uber- 
schrift, dem dritten Verse entnommen, klingt leise an die Jahr- 
tausend alte Tradition des Memento mori an, ohne dem Gedicht 
durch eine unzeitige Vorwegnahme der thematischen Entwicklung 
den lyrischen Hauch von den Fliigeln zu streifer. der der eigent- 
liche und tiefe Reiz dieser Zwiesprache zwischen dem Dichter und 
seiner Seele ist. Aus zeit- und értlicher Ferne kommend und in 
die Zukunft vorschauend kreist sein Ahnen um das Jetzt und 
Hier : irgendwo ist schon ein Tiinnlein, ein Rosenstrauch gewachsen, 
die sein einstiges Grab zieren, ihn iiberdauern werden. Eine zweite 
Strophe liegt drtlich und zeitlich mit ihren Vorstellungen innerhalb 
der ersten: hier und gegenwiirtig weiden die Résslein, die einmal 
seinen Sarg nach diesem Grabe zu ziehen bestimmt sind. Aber noch 
blitzt dem Lebenden das Eisen ihrer Hufe. 

So entsteht gedanklich ein héchst kunstvolles Gebilde und wir 
sind iiberrascht, wenn Moérike von ihm in der Mozartnovelle als 
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einem “bdéhmischen Volksliedchen” spricht. Ist es die Sprung- 
haftigkeit, sind es die verinnigenden Diminutivformen “ Tannlein,” 
“ Résslein ” oder ist es das Druckbild der scheinbaren Kurzverse, 
die etwa an solch ganz andere volkstiimliche Lieder des Dichters 
wie den “Rat einer Alten” oder “Das verlassene Magdlein ” 
erinnern mégen? Schon die ungleiche Linge der zwei Strophen 
sollte uns Zweifel erregen an der Liedhaftigkeit ; ja diese schein- 
baren Strophen sind nicht einmal tektonisch gestiitzt durch den 
Reim, den wir zwar zu héren glauben, der aber in dem ganzen 
Gedicht iiberhaupt nicht vorhanden ist. Unter der liedhaften 
Druckform entdecken wir in Wahrheit ein Sprechgedicht von eigener 
Melodik, einer Sprechmelodik, die, in sich vollendet, mit musika- 
lischer Komposition in ahnlich strengen Wettstreit gerat wie etwa 
Goethes “Uber allen Wipfeln,” welches noch keine Vertonung 
iiber des Dichters eigene Musikalitét hat hinausheben kénnen. 
Hinter dieser liedhaften Druckform verbirgt sich in der Tat eine 
(ob bewuft oder unbewu&t) absichtsvolle Kunst, dem Leser mit 
einfachen Mitteln den angemessenen Vortrag zu suggerieren. Aus 
diesem Grunde mu& der Dichter die scheinbar liedartige Kurzform 
gewihlt haben: er spaltet den lyrischen Endekasillabo, den fiinf- 
fiBigen Jambus mit weiblichem Ausgang, in achtzehn Zeilen auf, 
wie es das folgende Schema durch Auseinanderriicken der Vers- 
halften verdeutlichen mége: * 


1. Ein Tinn- lein grii- net || wo wer wei |im Wal- de 
2. Ein Ro- senstrauch || wer sagt in wel- chem Gar-_ ten 
3. Sie sind erle- sen schon || denk es | 0 See- le 
4. Auf dei- nem Grab || zu wur- zeln und zu wach- sen 
5. Zweischwar- ze Riss- lein || wei- den auf der Wie- se 
6. Sie keh- ren heim zur Stadt | in mun- tern Spriin- gen 
7. Sie wer- den schritt- weis gehn | mit dei- ner Lei- che 
8. Vielleicht | vielleicht |} noch eh an ih- ren Hu- fen 
9. Das Ei- sen los wird || das ich blit- zen se- he 


Die Bruchstelle der Fiinfheber trifft nur in drei Versen (in 3, 
6, 7) die Hauptzisur nach der dritten Akzentstelle, also nach der 
sechsten Silbe. Nur in diesen bildet der erste Halbvers eine 
syntaktische Einheit: sie sind erlesen schon; sie kehren heim zur 
Stadt ; sie werden schrittweis gehn. In den iibrigen Versen dagegen 
liegt, im Widerstreit mit der Druckform, die stirkere Ziisur nach 


*Im Original ist demnach “wer weifB ...” der zweite, “in welchem 
.” der vierte, “denk es...” der sechste Druckvers u.s.f.— Die 
Hauptziisuren sind in unserm Schema durch Doppelstrich, die Nebenzisuren 
durch einfachen Strich gekennzeichnet. 


” 
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der vierten (in 2, 4, 8) oder bei weiblicher Zisur nach der fiinften 
Silbe (in 1, 5). In Vers 1, 3, 8 haben wir auferden eine leichte 
Nebenzisur an andrer Stelle, die ebenfalls in ihrer Wirkung 
wichtig ist. Nur in Vers 9 fallen Hauptzisur (weiblich) und 
Druckform ausnahmsweise zusammen nach der fiinften Silbe. 

Das Ende jedes einzelnen Verses ist, wie das die Eigentiimlichkeit 
des Endekasillabo mit sich bringt (der ja eigentlich ein SechfiiBer 
ist), durch eine halbe Pause markiert; jeder steht einzeln fiir sich 
und nur Vers 8, mit Uberdehnung in “ Hufen,” geht durch 
Schnittverdeckung (Enjambement) in Vers 9 iiber mit entsprechen- 
der Schnittvertiefung nach “wird.” Es entsteht auf diese Weise 
eine lange Kadenz (“an ihren Hufen das Eisen los wird”), die 
in dem angefiigten Relativsatz mit einer tiefer liegenden Wieder- 
holung die leichtgewellte Abwirtskurve unterstreicht. 

Die stilistischen Schnitte also, welche der Sinn verlangt, werden 
meist verdeckt, waihrend das Druckbild auBer in Vers 9 eine 
Vertiefung am Ende der ersten Halbverse nach der sechsten Silbe 
(beziehungsweise der siebten in Vers 4 und 5) fordert. Es ist 
wie eine doppelte Photographie auf derselben Platte mit leichter 
Standverschiebung. Die Absicht verrait schon die Umstellung des 
“wo” in dem zu erwartenden “ wer weif wo” sowie die Trennung 
der Verben “ wurzeln ” und “ wachsen.” Sprichen wir die letzteren 
verbunden, so verlére das zweite Glied (“ wachsen ”) seine zeitliche 
und funktionelle Selbstindigkeit, wenn es sich nimlich mit 
“wurzeln ” zu einem trivialen Hendiadyoin zusammerschlésse und 
so nicht weiter in die Zukunft wiese. Erst miissen Tinnlein und 
Rosenstrauch Wurzel gefaft haben, dann wachsen sie in eine ferne 
Zukunft hinein. 

Durchweg liegen nun die ersten Vershalften stimmlich héher 
als die kadenzierten zweiten. Auferdem ist das Akzentsystem der 
einzelnen Verse leicht gestuft mit Bevorzugung des fiinften Akzentes 
(8 mal) und des zweiten und dritten (je 6 mal), sodaS wir der 
Reihe nach die folgenden Akzent-Kombinationen erhalten: 1, 3, 4, 
5; 1,3,4,5; 2,4,5 (mit schwebender Betonung in “denk es”) ; 
2, 3,5; 2, 3,5; 2,3,5; 2,55 1, 2, 3,5; und 1, 4. 

* Goethes Endekasillabo hat gewéhnlich die Zisur nach der vierten, resp. 
fiinten Silbe; in der “ Zueignung” der Gedichte z. B.: Der Morgen kam; 
Den leisen Schlaf; Der neuen Blume; gelegentlich nach der sechsten: Und 
alles war erquickt.—Im Mignonliede “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” 
schreibt Goethe den Endekasillabo in Kurzzeilen, allerdings mit gekreuztem 
Reim. 
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Was ist nun die Schallwirkung, die der Dichter erreicht durch 
die angedeuteten Mittel? Besonders durch den eigentiimlichen 
Zasurgebrauch erfolgt ein zages, zogerndes Retardieren, ein auGeror- 
dentliches Lentamente, eine besinnliche, immer neu einsetzende 
lange Kadenz, deren Pausen in den Zisurstellen wir fast gestenhaft 
empfinden: ein leichtes Schulterzucken bei “wo”; ein fragendes 
Seitwirtsheben der offnen Rechten bei “wer sagt”; bei “ Denk 
es” einen mahnenden Zeigefinger, wihrend in der zweiten Strophe 
die Bewegung in die dichterischen Bilder selbst iibergeht und 
héchstens ein Zucken der Augenbrauen das doppelte “ vielleicht ” 
begleiten diirfte. Zu erwaihnen wire vielleicht noch das Uberwiegen 
des Diphthongs ei, das auffallende Vorherrschen der r,1,m,n und 
der verschwindende Gebrauch von stimmlosen Verschlu@lauten 
(75:11), Mittel zur Erzielung eines melodischen Gleitens. 

Wie erkliren wir uns nun die Bezeichnung dieses Sprechgedichtes 
als “ bohmischen Volksliedchens ” am Ende von Morikes Erzihlung 
Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag? 

Die donnernde Opernwelt des Don Giovanni ist verrauscht, in 
der wir “das Ubersinnliche schauen und héren und innerhalb der 
eigenen Brust von einem Aufersten zum andern willenlos uns hin 
und hergeschleudert fiihlen.” * Als erschiitternde Erinnerung bleibt 
uns die Ahnung von der Tragik des Schopfers dieser Musik, der 
sich fragt, “ob dir’s auch im Grabe Ruhe lieB,” wenn du dein 
Werk nicht vollendetest ;* bleibt die GewiBheit Eugeniens, ” daB 
dieser Mann sich schnell und unaufhaltsam in seiner eigenen Glut 
verzehre, daf er nur eine fliichtige Erscheinung auf der Erde sein 
kénne, weil sie den Uberflu&, den er verstrémen wiirde, in Wahrheit 
nicht ertriige.” ® 

Gemessen an solcher Tragik wird das zarte Gedicht, das Eugenien 
beim SchlieBen des Pianofortes in die Hinde fallt, zum schlichten 
Volkslied vom Tiinnlein und vom Rosenstrauch, ein wehmiitiger 
Nachklang in Erinnerung an den “teuren Mann,” der freilich eben 
noch das Eisen blitzen sieht am Hufe seiner Résslein, die ihn 
pragwirts ziehn ins Bohmerland—media vita in morte. 


ERNsT FEISE 





> Werke, ed. Mayne, Im, 270. « Jbid.. m1, 271. 5 Ibid.. m1, 275. 
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FAUST’S VISION OF THE MACROCOSM 










One of the strangely baffling problems for Faust interpretation 
comes early in the drama, in the first monologue where the hero 
describes the vision of the macrocosm which he has found in the 
mysterious book of Nostradamus: 











Wie alles sich zum Ganzen webt, 
Eins in dem andern wirkt und lebt! 

Wie Himmelskrafte auf und nieder steigen 
Und sich die goldnen Eimer reichen! 

Mit segenduftenden Schwingen 

Vom Himmel durch die Erde dringen, 
Harmonisch all das All durchklingen! 










Till now this passage has successfully resisted complete expli- 
cation, for when we examine the text closely we shall see to our 
surprise that neither of the two interpretations generally offered 
and accepted will really fit. 

The standard one, to be found in nearly all the commentaries, 
is that the “ powers of heaven ” are angels ascending and descending 
on some kind of a Jacob’s ladder or stair case. That is, the passage 
is generally interpreted as though it read “heavenly powers,” 
“himmlische Krafte” rather than “ Himmelskrafte.” If this is 
what was intended, how on earth or in heaven could these angels 
in cyclic motion pass on the golden urns? Would they pass them 
to one another backwards, or forwards, or perhaps across from 
descending to ascending line and vice versa? It is impossible to 
visualize such a scene on a level of high poetic dignity. 

The other explanation is even less dignified because of its analogy 
to a bucket brigade at a house on fire. Here the angels would have 
to stand still and then they could quite handily pass the golden 
urns to one another in an ascending, descending cycle. But they 
themselves would not and could not be ascending and descending 
as the preceding line calls upon them to do.—So here is our 
dilemma: move the angels and they will have to retain the urns, 
let them pass on the urns and they will have to stand still. 

Neither of the standard explanations will really work, and we 
shall have to concede either that young Goethe here used a confused 
and botched piece of imagery or that he had an entirely different 
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scene before his mind’s eye. The former is quite unlikely since 
Goethe was not given to poetic befuddlement, and the indictments 
of the “Hier irrt Goethe” school usually turn out to be self- 
indictments. Another factor which would lead us to think that 
both explanations must be fundamentally wrong is that they fail 
to account for several other features in this passage. What in the 
macrocosm would angels be doing with golden urns, passing them 
on from hand to hand? And where could one ever find angels, in 
art or literature, penetrating from heaven through the earth? And 
why? Then too, a Jacob’s ladder is no macrocosm, no great 
universe, or even a standard part of one. 

One half of the image I was able to explain in chapter five 
of my Goethe’s Faust as a Renaissance Man, but the other half 
eluded me, ironically until just after the book was in type and 
it was too late to make a change. The other part really flows 
inevitably out of the one first found; I had previously read the 
ancient source which should have made it clear to me—but such 
is the inhibitory power tradition holds over us. 

As I showed in the book, “die goldnen Eimer” are not a 
Goethean invention but an old poetic image, going back in a variant 
usage to Aristophanes. Notably Milton used the term to refer to 
the planets which in their cyclic course come to the sun to fetch 
light from it (Paradise Lost v1, 359-365) : 


Of light by far the greater part he took, 
Transplanted from her cloudy shrine, and placed 
In the sun’s orb, made porous to receive 

And drink the liquid light, firm to retain 

Her gathered beams, great palace now of light. 
Hither as to their fountain other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light. 


Now to the other half, the crucial half, which will tellg us 
whether the Miltonic parallel is appropriate here and whether it 
will fit into Faust’s whole vision of the macrocosm. A number of 
critics have reproached Goethe for using an abstraction, “ Himmels- 
krafte,” to refer to angels in an otherwise so graphically poetic 
passage. If we turn this reproach around, we have indeed a fruitful 
insight: Goethe used an impersonal word here because he had 
something non-personal in mind. He was not thinking of angels, 
of “heavenly powers.” He really meant “ powers of heaven.” 
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Now what powers are there in heaven which are envisioned as 
ascending and descending, which pass the planets from one to the 
other, and which with their wings of blessing penetrate from heaven 
through the earth, and make the All resound in harmony? Almost 
any ancient astronomical or astrological treatise will tell us that 
these powers are the stars in their constellations, most especially 
the twelve signs of the zodiac (or, what amounts nearly to the 
same thing, the thirty six Decani, the astrological powers, three 
of which preside over each sign of the zodiac). 

Aratus’ Phaenomena, that perennial, much translated favorite, 
from Cicero’s time to Goethe’s, describes poetically (lines 553-558) 
how six of the powers are always in the heavens and as one descends 
in the West another rises in the East. This stately regular revolu- 
tion of the constellations was to the ancients in contrast to the 
irregular and retrograde extra motion of the planets (see e.g. 
Vitruvius Ix, 1, 4-10). But the point here is that the planets were 
indeed during the months and the years passed on from one sign 
of the zodiac to the next, causing ever new arrangements and 
combinations of celestial influences radiating downward upon the 
affairs of men.—But also upward through the earth, “durch die 
Erde.” For when an astrologer set up a horoscope, he calculated 
the position of all the planets in relation to each other and to the 
signs of the zodiac, whether these were at the calculated moment 
above or below the horizon. 

Therewith the whole of Faust’s vision of the macrocosm is 
explained with not one word glossed over or deflected in meaning. 
Moreover, the two chief images belong to a great poetic tradition 
which confirms this interpretation. And furthermore, the earth, 
sun, planets, and stars are the macrocosm, and they inevitably 
form the constituent parts of the vision which Faust sees delineated 
in the mysterious book of Nostradamus. The old descriptions of 
the cosmos depict it as a perfect dynamic whole composed of 
complexly interrelated harmonious parts. The doctrine of the 
all-penetrating, ever changing influence of the stars and planets 
upon the affairs of man has been accepted as a cosmic truth through 
most of human civilization. And finally, the music, the harmony 
of the spheres, beginning as a Pythagorean doctrine, had a hold 
on science through the days of Kepler and beyond, and a hold on the 
poetic imagination to the present day. 
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There is one thing which we can observe over and over, in young 
Goethe and in old Goethe: he was most exact and clear in his use 
of poetic imagery. Wherever there is a passage which remains 
unclear or unintegrated according to accepted interpretations, there 
in all likelihood we shall have to seek for a new and better 
interpretation. 

HAROLD JANTZ 


Northwestern University 





HEXAMETER IN ICELANDIC LITERATURE 


The use of hexameter did not become reasonably common in 
Icelandic literature until the nineteenth century. True, the medieval 
Leonine hexameter was used by two of the greatest poets of the 
seventeenth century: Hallgrimur Pétursson and Stefan Olafsson. 
And there had been an isolated attempt to use the classical hexa- 
meter, no doubt in the spirit of the Renaissance, by a sixteenth 
century poet and pastor, Jon Gudmundsson (1558-1634). 

When the Icelanders, during the period of Enlightenment, tried 
to turn fashionable world literature into their language, they were 
faced with the choice, whether they should try to imitate the meters 
of the originals or turn them into native meters, of which at that 
time there were four main types: (1) the simple Eddic meters of 
which fornyrdislag was practically identical with the Old Germanic 
alliterative line (Beowulf—Hildebrandslied—Heliand), (2) the 
complicated scaldic meters (of which the stately hrynhent-Liljulag 
had become very popular towards the end of the Middle ages), 
(3) the complicated quatrain, distich, and tristich meters of the 
rimur, originating in ballad meters and used for metrical romances 
from the fourteenth century until the nineteenth (including both), 
and, finally, (4) the hymn meters, introduced during the last 
century of Catholicism and multiplying during the Reformation 
because they were used to translate the Lutheran German hymns. 
This last genre was really the only one in which the translators 
had made an effort to transplant foreign forms into Icelandic soil, 
though that was also, at first, true about the rimur when foreign 
ballads were translated in them. But for centuries rimur had been 
employed chiefly to turn prose romances into verse, rarely if ever 
to translate a foreign poem into the language. 
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This being the situation, what were the late eighteenth century 
poets to do, when the literary mentors of Iceland wanted them to 
translate the philosophical poems of Pope, and the epics of Milton 
and Klopstock ? 

There was a gifted man, studying belles lettres in Copenhagen, 
by the name of Benedikt Gréndal the Older (1762-1825), who 
made the decision which was to set the fashion for his contempo- 
raries and the next generation (including his son-in-law Sveinbjérn 
Egilsson (1791-1852) and grandson Benedikt Gréndal the Younger 
(1826-1907), one of the chief romantic poets of the nineteenth 
century). He was to translate Pope’s Temple of Fame and he 
decided to turn it into fornyrdislag, because he found that it was 
the meter easiest to handle and most capable of reproducing intact 
the thought, if not the literary flavor of the original. (His trans- 
lation appeared in Rit bess konunglega islenzka lerdéms-lista félags 
X, 1789 (1790), pp. 285-312.) Thus it came to pass that the 
greatest translator of the late eighteenth century, Jén Porlaksson, 
used the Eddic fornyrdislag when he translated the great epics 
of Milton (in pentameter) and Klopstock (in hexameter). 
Fornyrdislag, too, was used when Sveinbjérn Eglisson and Benedikt 
Groéndal, the Younger, made their joint translation of the Odyssey 
and the Iliad from the original Greek. Thus great chances had 
been passed up to transpose the classical meter to the language, 
although the early romantic poets Bjarni Thorarensen and Jénas 
Hallgrimsson had used them to a small extent, the latter with 
customary mastery of form in his famous and popular 


Island farselda frén og hagselda hrimhvita médir 
hear er bin fornaldar fregd frelsid og manndadin bezt? 
(Fjélnir 1, 1935; hexameter and pentameter). 


But the man who first used hexameter for a fairly long narrative 
poem was Steingrimur Torsteinsson (1831-1913) when he wrote 
his mock-heroic Redd-Hannesarrima, which when edited by his 
son in 1925 was a book of 92 tight-printed small octavo pages. 
Steingrimur Thorsteinsson was born and brought up at Arnarstapi, 
Snefellsnes, his father a high government official, who lost no time 
sending the precocious boy to the Latin School in Reykjavik. 
Here he spent the years 1846-1851, and we shall quote what his 
biographer, J. C. Poestion of Vienna, has to say about this period 
of his life: 
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Als Thorsteinsson in die Lateinschule eintrat, wurde hier eben auch der 
Unterricht in der deutschen Sprache eingefiihrt, und dieser Umstand, be- 
sonders aber die Anregung eines gleichzeitig mit ihm, jedoch in die oberste 
Klasse der Schule aufgenommenen, gliinzend begabten und namentlich in 
iisthethisch-literarischem Hinblick fiir sein Alter ungewoéhnlich gebildeten 
Mitschiilers, namens Olafur Gunnlégsen (spiiteren Redacteurs der Briisseler 
Journales “ Le Nord” + 1894) bewirkte, dass er schon damals eine grosse 
Vorliebe fiir die deutsche Literatur zeigte und sich—auf Zuraten Gunn- 
ligsens—sogleich Schillers simmtliche Werke, Goethes lyrische Gedichte, 





“ Werthers Leiden,” “ Hermann und Dorothea,” u. a. anschaffte.” + 


Now, the Redd-Hannesarrima was written (perhaps to some 
extent in collaboration with a schoolmate) during Thorsteinsson’s 
years at the Latin School—he graduated from it in 1851—and if 
he got Hermann und Dorothea during his first, second, or even 
the third year at school (which seems likely if he and Gunnlégsen 
spent only one year together: 1846-47) he must have had time 
enough to familiarize himself with its meter and style. The 
meter he obviously did use, but the style only to a very limited 
extent, so that one can really be in doubt whether the German work 
had anything to do with his style. The chief point of contact 
lies in the fact that both works describe country life of the present 
with the differences inherent in the Icelandic single-farm country 
and the German Dorf-country. Another point of similarity is the 
description of nature and minute descriptions of clothing and 
interiors. Whether the speeches, the epitheta ornantia given to 
actors and speakers in the Icelandic work are Goethean or Homeric 
may certainly be doubted, but the appeal to the Muses, the epic 
repetitions, and the long Homeric similes are much more to the 
fore in the Icelandic work than the German (if, indeed, found there 
at all). But the greatest difference lies in this that Hermann und 
Dorothea is an idyll, while Redd-Hannesarrima is a mock-heroic, 
telling the humorous and humiliating adventure of a parson on 
Snefellsnes, a story which the wags in Thorsteinsson’s home district 
no doubt repeated with glee, though he on account of it could not 
publish the rima during his lifetime. 

Because of all this difference it certainly is debatable whether 
Goethe’s work had anything to do with starting Thorsteinsson on 
his new venture, but since we know that he had the book, I think it 


1 Steingrimur Thorsteinsson, ein islandischer Dichter und Kulturbringer. 
Von J. C. Poestion, 1912, pp. 8-9. 
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probably did. He might in the same way have been started by 
Runeberg’s Algskyttarna (1832), a work of the same type as 
Hermann und Dorothea and probably inspired by it, but there is 
no evidence that he knew that work. 

Thorsteinsson’s Redd-Hannesarrima remains the only longer 
narrative poem in hexameter in Icelandic literature. But the 
example it set was followed by two of Thorsteinsson’s fellow- 
poets, Benedikt Gréndal, when he wrote Pingvallaferd (7-9. agust 
1878), and Matthias Jochumsson, when he composed Ferd upp i 
Fijotsdalshérad (1900). Both were mock-heroic or mock-idyllic 
travelogues, both excellent, but neither as long as Redd-Hannes- 
arrima. 

SterAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 





A NOTE ON BEOWULF 377 ff. 


In Old Germanic poetry seafarers are often bringers of infor- 
mation. The seafarers mentioned in Beowulf 377 make no exception 
to the rule: 

377 Donne segdon pet selipende, 
pa de gifsceattas Geata fyredon 
pyder to bance, pet he pritiges 
manna megencreft on his mundgripe, 
381 heaborof, hebbe. 


The seafarers of line 411 have the same function, as do those of 
Hildebrandslied 42. This was not their main business, of course. 
They were presumably merchants, who traveled far and wide to 
buy and sell and picked up news on their travels, news that they 
passed on to prospective customers, to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. As late as Chaucer’s day merchants remained an 
important source of news: 

Ye seken lond and see for your winninges; 

As wyse folk ye knowen al th’estaat 

Of regnes; ye ben fadres of tydinges 

And tales, bothe of pees and of debat. 


So the Man of Law, in his apostrophe to merchants (B 127-130). 
From the Beowulf passage quoted above one gathers that the 
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seafarers followed conventional procedure, giving presents to king, 
queen, and others to ensure a favorable reception and pave the way 
for the marketing of their wares. The pyder of line 379 makes it 
clear that they brought these presents to the Geatas, and obviously 
they learned about Beowulf’s strength in the course of their stay 
in Geatland, passing the information on to King Hrothgar when 
in due time they came to Denmark. The syntax of the passage, 
however, needs discussion. Geata is commonly taken for an 
objective genitive, dependent on gifsceatias (so Klaeber in MP 
i, 452), but this interpretation leaves to pance in the air, and 
it seems better to take Geata with to ance. So taken, the passage 
may be put into modern English as follows: 


Then seafarers said that (those who brought thither gifts to the satisfaction 
of the Geatas), that he is reputed to have the strength of thirty men in 
his hand-grasp, the battle-renowned one. 


The construction is dealt with in Bosworth-Toller under fanc 
11m (b), where the phrases on panc, té pances, and té pance are 
taken to mean “to the satisfaction of a person, so as to please, 
ef... . Icel. til pakka eins . . . to one’s liking.” Such a phrase 
more commonly takes the dative, but a genitive construction is also 
possible, as in Icelandic. An example in BT is the following: 
Se bisceop des getidode on ealra witena panc ‘the bishop granted 
this to the satisfaction of all the councillors.’ The editors got this 
instance from a charter of the year 1000 or thereabouts, printed 
in Thorpe’s Diplomatarium, but Thorpe translated on panc with 
‘for the sake of.’ 

If we keep Geata and to pance apart in the Beowulf passage, 
taking Geata with Klaeber for an objective genitive, then to bance 
presumably means ‘with satisfaction’ or ‘with pleasure,’ as in 
Andreas 1112. But it is hard to see just why the seafarers took 
such pleasure in giving presents to the Geatas. There remains 
the possibility that to pance means ‘with gratitude, thankfully.’ 
If this is what the poet meant, then the seafarers in bringing 
presents to the Geatas were expressing their gratitude for services 
of some kind that the Geatas had done them. What these services 
were we are not told, and there is nothing in the context to indicate 
that the poet had such a situation in mind. The simplest and 
most plausible explanation of the passage is the one given earlier 
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in this note: that the seafarers were merchants, who gave presents 
for business reasons and served incidentally as bearers of news 
from folk to folk in the course of their voyages. 


KEMP MALONE 





THE “DENOUEMENT EN ACTION” OF RACINE’S 
IPHIGENIE 


The Registres of the Comédie Francaise record the fact that on 
July 31, 1769, the main play was “ Iphigénie en Aulide, Trag. de 
Racine dont le 5™° acte a été mis en action.” How did this come 
about? How was the alteration made? What was the result of the 
experiment ? 

After the stage had been cleared of spectators, the actors were 
able to produce spectacular plays like Voltaire’s Tuncréde with 
a large number of soldier supernumeraries. It occurred to La 
Dixmérie in 1765, to Luneau de Boisjermain in 1768,' and finally 
to the duchesse de Villeroy that Iphigénie might be improved if 
the events related at the end of the play were acted in the presence 
of the audience. She thought that the comic dramatist, Saint-Foix, 
was the man to prepare the new version.2, When the affair had 
been arranged with the actors, Saint-Foix set to work, following the 
indications given in Racine’s verses. 

At the end of v, 3, he had the soldiers brought by Eurybate 
surround Iphigénie and prevent her mother from advancing. Four 
lines later he had Calchas take his place at the altar, set up on the 
back stage under a tent. He is followed by Agamemnon, who 
covers his face as indicated in verse 1710 of the original. Eriphile 
and her confidant are hard by. After Clytemnestre has spoken 
seven lines, Achille, supported by five or six men, takes Iphigénie 
from the soldiers and holds her by the hand while two more lines 
are spoken. He then puts her in the midst of his Thessalians on 
one side of the stage, while the Greeks line up on the other. After 
five lines the opposing forces lower their pikes and are about to 

Cf. Muvres de J. Racine, Mesnard ed. of 1885, m1, 133-4. 


* Cf. Mémoires secrets, x1x, 106-8. The changes made by Saint-Foix are 
indicated in detail by the Mercure for September, 1769, pp. 166-71. 
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fight when Calchas advances between them and speaks almost all 
that is quoted from him in the original. Eriphile replies, takes the 
knife from the altar, and kills herself. Two lines spoken by 
Calchas then end the tragedy. 

In order to represent the hostile forces, the actors, as their 
Regisires show, employed 108 soldier supernumeraries instead of 
the eighteen engaged when the play was given in the usual way. 
\s for the 130 verses that compose the last three scenes of 
Iphigénie, Saint-Foix omitted 92, kept seventeen, altered ten, and 
wrote eleven new lines, using in the main expressions found else- 
where in Iphigénie or in other tragedies by Racine. He made no 
changes before the fourth scene, the first six lines of which are 
preserved except that in line 1669 “ Barbares ” is substituted for 
‘Perfides,” probably because “ Perfide” was to appear below; 


ee 


in line 1670 “courez” becomes “ espérez” and “voulez” is 
changed to “pouvez” obviously because the queen is now sur- 
rounded by soldiers; and “ impuissans” in line 1671 is altered 
to “ Vimpuissans.” Twenty lines are then omitted. The new text 


continues as follows: 


Quel tourment! quelle horreur! 6 mere infortunée! 

De funébres festons, ma fille couronnée, 

Tend la gorge aux couteaux par son pere aprétés ... 
C’est le pur sang des dieux . . . inhumains, arrétés . . 


Que vois-je! Achille accourt, ah! 


le sort se déclare.* 
The entrance of Achille should mark a new scene. It is here that 
are found the chief departures from the original: 


5 The original has: 
Mais, cependant, 6 ciel! 6 mére infortunée! 
De festons odieux ma fille couronnée 
Tend la gorge aux couteaux par son pére apprétés. 


Calchas va dans son sang. ... Barbares! 


arrétez: 
C’est le pur sang du Dieu qui lance le tonnerre . . . 

The shortening of the text made it necessary to alter the first half of 
the first of these lines. “ Odieux ” may have been discarded because the 
word had been used in line 1143. Funébres occurs in the prologue of 
Esther. The last of the lines and the one that follows may have been in- 
fiuenced by verses 1092-3 of Esther: 

Notre ennemi cruel devant vous se déclare: 


C’est lui. C’est ce ministre infidéle et barbare. 
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Achille: Fuyez, laches bourreaux: tremble,‘ prétre barbare. 
Iphigénie: Seigneur ... 
Clyt. allant a elle: C’est ton époux, ec’est notre unique appui. 


Achille est le seul Dieu qui nous reste aujourd’hui.® 
Achille aux Grecs: Venez me l’arracher.® 
Ulisse: Oui, contre un sacrilége, 
Nous scaurons des autels venger le privilége.’ 
Achille: De ton zéle affecté, ce fer va dans l’instant 
T’envoyer aux enfers * subir le chatiment. 
Est-ce done la valeur en toi que l’on redoute, 


Perfide fh 


At this point Calchas advances and speaks thirteen lines, exactly 
is changed to 


3 


as he is quoted in the original except that “sa vie 
la vie.” Then he departs briefly from this text: 


se 


C’est d’elle dont les dieux ordonnent le trépas .. . 


C’est la victime ...?° 


As he advances to seize Eriphile, she exclaims, as she is quoted 
in the original: 
Arréte, & ne m’approche pas. 
Le sang de ces héros dont tu me fais descendre, 
Sans tes profanes mains saura bien se répandre. 


After she has fallen into the arms of her confidant, “le tonnerre 
gronde, le bucher s’allume,” ** and Calchas says to Achille: 


Elle expire,** & des dieux respectant les décrets, 


Allons ** de votre hymen achever les appréts."4 


‘ Fuyez begins lines 1401, 1415, 1479, and 1483; laches is found in line 
1618: bourreaue in line 1608: tremble in Esther, line 1159. 

5 Achille had been asked for his appui in line 900. In lines 939-40 
Clytemnestre had said to Achille that her daughter “n’a que vous seul. 
Vous étes ... son époux, ... ses Dieux.” Cf. also line 1700, “un Dieu 
combat pour vous” and Phédre, line 1243: 

La mort est le seul dieu que j’osois implorer. 
®° Cf. line 91: “ Mais des bras d’une mére il falloit l’arracher.” 
7 Cf. lines 85-6: 

Vengeant de leurs autels le sanglant privilége, 

Me venoient reprocher ma pitié sacrilége. 

8’ The word is found in line 1680. 

® Borrowed from line 1669. 

1° Cf. line 1083: “Les Dieux auront en vain ordonné son trépas.” La 
victime had been referred to in lines 1166, 1181, and 1466. 

11 Cf. lines 1778 and 1782. 

12 This word is used near the end of Bajazet, Mithridate, and Phédre. 

13 In Phédre allons occurs two lines after expire. 

14 Cf. Andromaque, lines 965 and 1433, “son hymen s’appréte.” 
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The change in presentation was not indicated on posters, but 
before the play was performed one of the actors made a speech 
assuring the audience that Racine’s verses had been kept and that 
only the spectacle had been altered. The Mémoires secrets praised 
the acting of Mlle Dumesnil as Clytemnestre, and that of Mme 
Vestris as Eriphile, but declared that Mlle Dubois, “ parée comme 
une chasse, a paru plus chercher 4 se faire belle qu’a étre tendre 
& ingénieuse comme la vraie Iphigénie.” The writer found the 
actors who played Achille and Agamemnon cold. They were 
probably Paulin and Brizard.*® 

The JJémoires secrets reported that the undertaking failed 
because the spectacle was considered “ mesquin, mal amené, invrai- 
semblable, & trop brusqué.” The audience missed those of Racine’s 
verses that had been eliminated. The actors accepted this verdict, 
for when they gave the play on August 2, they went back to the 
original, disappointing a certain number of spectators, curious to 
see what had been done two days before. On August 7 Voltaire,'® 
who had not seen the performance, but had heard about it, referred 
to “Varlequinade substituée a la derniére scéne de linimitable 
tragédie d’Iphigénie” and declared that he could not identify 
“le profane qui a osé toucher ainsi aux choses saintes.” For him 
Eriphile did not arouse enough sympathy to justify the change, 
for one should allow to be killed on the stage only those who ar 
passionately loved. The Anecdotes dramatiques, echoed by the 
Annales dramatiques, attributed the failure to confusion on the 
stage. La Harpe ** claimed that the change was ineffective because 
certain things are better related than acted. This would seem to 
be true of Agamemnon’s veiling his face and of armies, as the stage 
was not large enough for the actors to make effective use of 108 
soldiers. What he failed to note is that the change gave too 
prominent a part to Eriphile. Racine had placed his emphasis 
upon the rescue of Iphigénie, but we should probably be chiefly 
impressed by Eriphile’s heroism if the catastrophe were to take 
place before our eyes. 

H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 





** The Registre for July 31 indicates that they played on this day, but 
does not show in what roles. 
1° Moland edition, xLv1, 408. 
17 Cours, edition of 1826, vm, 396-7. 
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TWO NOTES ON PARADISE LOST 






I 







When Satan first sees the world it is suspended from Heaven 
by the Homerie chain, “ hanging in a golden Chain”; on closer 






inspection, the chain becomes the scala Jahakobi, 










The Stairs were such as whereon Jacob saw 
Angels ascending and descending (111. 510-11). 






















As far as I know, the Christian commentators did not establish 
this analogy; but it does appear in the early pages of Bodin’s 
Heptaplomeres, a work that Milton had read if we can trust an 
exchange of letters between Christian de Boineburg and Hermann 
Conring.' The pertinent passage in the Heptaplomeres reads: 

Senamus: Quid ergo Platoni fiet, qui ex Homeri sententia auream cate- 
nam fingit a Jove demitti coelitus, nisi causarum naturalium seriem in- 
violabilem ae plane immutabilem demus? 


Salomo: Ego catenam Homericam nihil aliud esse existimo, quam in 
visu nocturne Jacobi Patriarchae scala expressum. .. .? 


II 


A second passage in the epic that needs further glossing is the 
account of Satan’s return to Hell. 


Satan in likeness of an Angel bright 
Betwixt the Centaur and the Scorpion steering 
His Zenith, while the Sun in Aries rose (xX. 327-9). 


Since Newton’s edition it has always been observed that Satan 
flies in this fashion to be farthest from the sun and the sight of 


1 According to this exchange we learn that a manuscript of this work 
that once had belonged to Milton was known in Germany, vide G. E. 
Guhrauer, Das Heptaplomeres des Jean Bodin (1841), p. Ixxvii. Milton 
knew The Rep «blic, vide The Reason of Church Government, Works (New 
York, 1931-8), m1, 253. An extract of a letter of Boineburg to Conring 
written in Mainz, Oct. 16, 1662 is found in volume xvii of the Columbia 
Milton. 

2 Op. cit. (Ed. Noack, Paris-London, 1857), p. 23. 
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Uriel. This may be the literal comment, but the allegorical has 
been overlooked. When the Centaur (there are implications here, 
I expect) is in Scorpio, the man whose star—and here Satan is 
a sort of comet—is at its zenith is likely to be subtle and deceitful.* 
But the sun is rising in Aries as it does on Kaster, and there is 
probably the conventional pun on sun. Hence, “more is meant 
than meets the ear,” for Satan, the baleful wandering star, is 
returning in his deceit and flushed with triumph, but all that he 
has done is negated by the resurrection of God Incarnate. 


D. C. ALLEN 





KEATS AND BENJAMIN BAILEY ON THE IMAGINATION 


It seems probable that at some time in mid-November 1817 Keats 
wrote Benjamin Bailey a letter about the “authenticity of the 
Imagination,” for later, on November 22, 1817, as a result of the 
“momentary start” this doctrine has occasioned in his friend, 
Keats addressed to him some of his most significant speculations 
on religion and the imagination. The heart of Keats’ reply lies 
in his statements that “What the imagination seizes as Beauty 
must be truth—whether it existed before or not ” and that “ Imagi- 
nation and its empyreal reflection is the same as human life and 
its Spiritual repetition.” Unfortunately, lacking Bailey’s previous 
letter, we cannot know precisely what theories of Bailey are being 
answered in this difficult letter of November 22. Since, however, 
Keats had spent the month of September in the Oxford quarters 
in which Bailey was studying for the Church, it is more than 
probable that he was already intimately acquainted with his friend’s 
ideas on theology and the function of the imagination, and that 
the two men had been aware of the clash of their doctrines even 
before the exchange of letters. Moreover, shortly after November 6, 
when Princess Charlotte died, Bailey wrote his Discourse Inscribed 
lo the Memory of the Princess Charlotte Augusta, which was 
published, according to the title-page, before the year was out; and 
from this tract it is possible to deduce the ideas which were then 


prominent in Bailey’s mind and which probably caused Keats’ 


W. Lilly, 1n Easie and plain Method (London, 1658), p. 97. 
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expressions of his own beliefs to assume the particular form and 
emphasis they did in the letter. The letter gains considerable 
clarity, I believe, when it is seen against the background of Bailey’s 
ideas. 

From the Discourse it is clear that Bailey subscribed to a theo- 
logica! tradition which had been kept alive in the universities by 
such late eighteenth-century followers of John Hutchinson as 
William Jones of Nayland and Bishop George Horne, and which 
was to flourish again briefly in the Bampton lectures of the 1830’s 
The nature of Bailey’s beliefs can leave little doubt that he was 
consciously affiliating himself with this school. As put by Jones, 
the central tenet of the Hutchinsonians is that “ Between that 
philosophy which maintains the agency of the heaven upon the 
earth, and the religion revealed to us in the Bible, there is a 
relation which renders them both more credible. ... Many in this 


age see the force of that great argument in favor of Christianity, 


1 
I 


which is drawn from the analogy between the kingdom of nature 
and the kingdom of grace. . . .”1 Therefore, God must have 


“framed this visible world as a counterpart of the other.”? Like 
the Hutchinsonian analogists, Bailey held that “the volume of 
nature” will, by analogy, adumbrate divine truths, but only if 
Scripture, “ the finger of revelation,” first points them out (pp. 37, 
39). Revelation, he adds, is “ but the consummation of nature to 
man. It contains more legible characters to our faculties. It does 
not fully explain, in order that we may find out analogy, and perfect 
our souls by the exercise of knowledge” (p. 45). Hence, Bailey’s 
mode of reasoning about divine truths is consistently by analogy 
with the forms and acts of external nature, as he admitted in a 
letter to his publisher: 


As far as as my weak mortal eye-sight will carry me I have seen, from my 
first glances, an analogy, conformity, & unity in all things; or, to speak 
more intelligibly perhaps, the two last are perceptible by analogy. I have 
thought that this principle is the governing one of the universe, and that 
I have equally perceived it in nature, external & internal—in the minds of 
men as reflected through the best authors—and (as far as we can glimpse) 


1 Works of the Right Reverend George Horne, ed. William Jones (New 
York, 1848), 1. 74. 
2 Jones, Works (London, 1801), Iv. 245. 
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in the eternal mind—of which every thing that exists, it seems to my 
apprehension, is but the image of the Decree—the word, the Logos.* 


As he describes his method in the Discourse, it is to deduce “ the 
particular truths of revelation from the more general ones diffused 
over universal nature” (p. 40). Throughout the tract, therefore, 
Bailey makes easy analogical interchanges of the material and the 
spiritual; for example, 

Clouds herald the sun in his rising, and retinue his departure. The 
brightest things upon earth have the deepest shades. To the most exquisite 
joy is necessarily attached the most acute sorrow. The lightest heart is 
contrariwise the heaviest. Thus moral and material nature likewise go 
hand in hand. Sorrow purifies the heart, and almost antedates our per- 
fection of the bliss of heaven: but death consummates what sorrow gives 
birth to; and like the morning sun, we shall gild the cloud out of which 


we rise into eternity. (P. 36) 


Infancy, he finds, is to our total earthly lives as our earthly lives 
are to our total existence, earthly and eternal; and thus the 
chastisement “‘ which we adjudge requisite for that early stage of 
our existence, in order to the perfection of its more mature stage, 
is by a parallel way of reasoning necessary in this life to our 
purification for the next” (p. 35). More extravagantly and in 
the manner of the Renaissance, he points to the circularity of 
everything “ which can be reflected through the corporal or intel- 
lectual eye” and also through the “ understanding ”: eye, earth, 
sun, universe, sound, reason, fancy, imagination, God; and from 
this he concludes the circularity and perfection of the movement 
from life to death to resurrection (p. 41). Indeed, it is by means 
of a complicated analogical relationship that Bailey arrives at his 
concept of the function of the imagination. He writes: “ When 
the sun sets, the moon and stars are like serene thoughts: they 
stand as it were alone and visible to all eyes and their own con- 
sciousness, in the same space where they were but an hour before 
lost in the light of day ” (p. 25). Hence in the death of Charlotte 
divine providence is at work for political good, for the loss of 
“the Sun of our hopes” will cause the public to reflect on their 
own morals, which are now as visible as the stars are when the 


> 


’ Letter to John Taylor, February 22, 1818; in The Keats Circle, ed. 
Hyder E. Rollins (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), 1. 8. 
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sun has set. From this analogy Bailey concludes: “ A lesson is 
here taught us by the face of heaven. What is apparently true, 
or fetched by the imagination out of the material is but a shadow 
of the truth which exists in the moral world. ‘That substance 
might be called that shadow seems.’ The connection is so intimate ” 
(p. 25). 

Bailey, then, could not have been arguing that the imagination 
is false, and his philosophic position on the subject is not widely 
distant from Keats’, although the implications with respect to 
esthetics are very different indeed.* He could, however, have 
claimed only that the imagination abstracts from the material 
world of images and perceives the analogical relationship of that 
abstraction to divine truth; it is in this sense of analogical knowl- 
edge that the imagination discovers what is “ apparen/ly true ”— 
the closest mortals can come to divine truth. But on November 22 
Keats was replying that the relationship is even more intimate: 
the imagination discovers, not what is apparently true or analogous 
to truth, but what is authentic truth. “* What the imagination 
seizes as Beauty must be truth—whether it existed before or not.” 
The essence of the dispute between the two men is the difference 
between a system of corresponding planes and a continuum. In 
terms of his framework of corresponding planes, Bailey can claim 
only that the experiences of the imagination with the material 
world bear an analogy to (ultimate) truth, since, according to one 
Hlutchinsonian, the “way through nature up to truth” is “to 
transfer what we perceive in this system to the spiritual creation.” ° 

‘There is, in the Discourse, even a suggestion that Bailey shared Keats’ 
doctrine of “ negative capability ” as a means to truth, substituting, how- 
ever, for Keats’ need of self-annihilation and an entrance into “ essence ” 
an anti-intellectual faith in revelation. “ Without this submission of mind, 
the understanding is a clasped volume, a closed eye, which the hand of 
religious humility can alone unrivet and open, Inquiry, aided by the 
pride of man alone, is as the eye-lid of the night, a canopy of darkness, 
but with humility it is the ‘eyve-lid of the morn,’ a transparent mirror 


through which truth is reflected. Truth is ‘an eagle towering in his pride 


of place,’ but not ‘by a mousing owl’ to be ‘ hawked at’ and caught” (pp. 
38-9). This last sentence is especially reminiscent of Keats’ complaint that 
* Dilke will never come at a truth as long as he lives; because he is always 
trying at it” (letter to George and Georgiana Keats, 17-27 September 
1819 


e, Nophron (London, 1760), 1. 133. 
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Keats, on the other hand, is replying that our mortal and postmoral 
existences are not merely analogous, but are causally connected. 
Human life is a series of increasing sensuous intensities, cul- 
minating in the final intensity, death, and thereafter there is only 
this changeless intensity; thus our postmortal existence is the 
repetition of our mortal “ in a finer tone ”—freed of the limitations 
of dimensions. Therefore, an act of the imagination, which is the 
most intense form of human experience, is in fact a discovery of 
the postmortal—that is, of “truth.” The imagination, Keats 
writes, “‘ and its empyreal reflection is the same as human life and 
its Spiritual repetition.” The spiritual contemplations of the 
imagination, then, are not “a shadow of the truth which exists 
in the moral world,” as Bailey says, but the same as the spiritual 
repetitions of human life. Since human imaginative experience 
(beauty) is not a vague adumbration of a future existence (truth) 
because “we shall enjoy ourselves here after by having what we 
called happiness on Earth repeated in a finer tone and so repeated,” 
the imaginative perception of that finer tone is truth, “ the reality 
to come”; and thus Keats has found his justification for resting 


6 


all his hopes on a “ Life of Sensations.” 


EArt R. WASSERMAN 





* An interesting passage in the Discourse may be a reworking of a theme 
to which Keats alludes in his letter to Bailey. Keats writes that a “ Life 
of Sensations ” is “‘a Vision in the form of Youth’ a Shadow of reality to 
come.” It is possible that the quoted passage is drawn from Bailey’s lost 
letter which he is answering, for in the Discourse Bailey wrote: “In the 
word youth, every thing is complete with life. All the various hues of the 
rising sun, all the glories of the east, are concentrated in that single word. 
Every idea of beauty in the abstract associates itself with the imagination. 
This object cannot die; it cannot ‘feel the touch of earthly years.’ You 
feel it cannot. Your whole collected soul speaks within you. This is a 
flourishing branch of the tree of life. It is an essential form of existence. 
Life may and must necessarily grow out of it, as the sun emits light: but 
the ‘horrid strides of death’ cannot invade it. Such is youth: and such 
is our conception of it. So revolting an idea is death to the soul of man” 
(p. 6). At any rate, the passage is a helpful gloss on what Keats probably 
meant by the phrase, and seems to suggest that a life of sensations (the 
experience of beauty) is a vision, a pre-enactment, of an immutable vitality 
(truth). 
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PHYSIOLOGUS 72-73 


In the brief excerpt “de onagro ” in the older Physiologus there 
is a puzzling innovation in lines 72-73 of Steinmeyer’s text of 1916 
[ Kl. ahd. Sprachdenkmiler, p. 128]. In MSD [3. Ausgabe, 1892] 
he had printed this (p. 264): “ Ein tiér heizzit onager, daz ist 
ein tanesil, der nerbellot nih uudr uber daz fiiter eischoje . . .” 
Wilhelm [Denkmdler d. Prosa, 1914, 12] printed it without 
commas, but otherwise as quoted above. In 1916, however, Stein- 
meyer printed “. . . ein tanesil, der nerbellot nih, uudr uber. . .” 
with a mysterious comma after nih. 

I suggest that this text is equivalent to a ‘ normalized’ reading: 
“... ein tanesil, der nerbellot, ni war ube er daz fuotar eischée... ,” 
meaning: “Ein wilder Esel, der briillt, nur wenn er Futter 
verlangt.” 

The steps involved in this proposed reading are: (1) eliminate 
the final -h from nih. Since in line 60 we have to read si for a ms. 
sih, we are free to discard the unwanted -h from nih. (2) eliminate 
the comma set by Steinmeyer in 1916. This we do on the basis 
of the other editions, MSD* and Wilhelm. (3) read ni uuér = ni 
wiri, MHG ne were = es wiire denn, Lexer, 3.800. (4) read uber 
= ube-+er. At line 80 we have to read soser = sds6 + er, at 117 
we have to read under = unde + er. (5) read eischoje = eiscée, 
3.8. pres. subjunctive of eiscén. None of these steps seems improb- 
able in itself, and hence the whole interpretation may be presented 
as a reasonable solution of the problem of lines 72-73. 


R-M. S. HErrner 


University of Wisconsin 
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